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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The qoallty popularly designated as "Com* 
moa Sense" comprehends, according to the 
modem point of view, the sonnd judgment of 
mankind when reflecting npoa problems of 
trath and conduct without bias from l(^oal 
sobUeties or selfish interests. It is one of 
Nature's priceless gifts; an income in itself, it 
is as valuable as its applicatdon is rare. 

How often we hear the expression ""Why, I 
never thought of that I" WAj/f Because we 
have failed to exercise Common Sense — ^that 
genioB of mankind, which when properly di- 
rected is the one attribute that will carry man 
and his kind successfully through the perplexi- 
ties of life. Common Sense is as a plant of 
delicate growth, in need of careful training and 
continued watching so that it may bear fruit at^ 
all seasons. In the teachings that follow, the 
venerable Shc^un, Yoritomo>Tashi, points out 
that Common Sense is a composite product con- 
sisting of (1) Perception; (2) Memory; (3) 
Thought; (4) Alertness; (5) Deduction; (6) 
Foremght} (7) Reason, and (8) Judgment liis- 
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ir ANNOUNCEMENT 

ictissmg each of these separately, lie indicates 
their relations and how they mf^ be saccessfnily 
employed, Further, he warns one against the 
doners that lurk in moral inertia, indifference, 
sentimentalily, egotism, etc. 

Common Sense is a quality that most be de- 
veloped if it is to be utilized to the fall of its 
practical valne. Indisp^isable to this develop- 
ment are such qualifications — (1) Ability to 
grasp sitoatdona; (2) Ability to concentrate the 
mind; (3) Keenness of perception ; (4) Exereue 
of the reasoning power; (5) Power of approxi- 
mation; (6) Calmness; (7) Self-control, ete. 
Once mastered, theae qa^ifications enable one 
to reap the reward of a fine and an exalted 
sense, and of a practical common sense which 
seea things as they are and does thii^ aa they 
ahoold be done. 

The desire for knowledge, like the thirst for 
wealth, increases by acquisition, bat as Bishop 
Lee has told ns, "Knowledge without common 
sense is folly ; without method it is waste ; with- 
out kindness it is fanaticism; without religion 
it is death." But, Dean Farrar added: "With 
common sense, it is wisdom ; with method it is 
power; with charity beneficence; with religioa 
it is virtue, life, and peace." 
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ANNOUNCEMENT v 

In titeee pages, Yoritomo-Taahi teaches hia 
readers how to overcome sach defects of the 
understanding as may beset them. He shows 
them how to acquire and develop Common 
Sense and practical sense, how to apply them 
ia their didly lives, and how to utilize theni 
profitably in the business world. 

To him Common Sense is the crown of all 
faculties. Exercised vigilantly, it leads to prog- 
ress and prosperity, therefore, says he "Enthu- 
siasm is as brittle as ciystal, bat Common Sense 
is dnrable fis brass." 

Thb Pdbushebsl 
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PREFACE 

Why sboold 3 hesitate to express tlie pleasora 
I felt on learning that the public, already deeply 
interested in the teachings of Toritomo-Tashi, 
desired to be made familiar witlt them in a new 
formf 

This knowledge meant many interesting and 
pleasant honrg of work in prospect for me, re- 
calling the time passed in an atmosphere of that 
peace which gives birth to vibrations of health- 
ful thoughts whose radiance vitalizes the soul. 

It was also with a zeal, intensified by mem- 
ories of the little deserted room in the provincial 
mnsenm, where silence alone could lend rhythm 
to meditation, that I tnmed over again and 
again the leaves of those precious manuscripts, 
translating the opinions of him whose keen and 
ornate psychology we have so often enjoyed to- 
gether. 

It was with the enthusiastic attention of the 
disciple fliat once more I scanned the pages, 
where the broadest and most humane compassion 
allies itself with thoee sple&did virtaes: Bnexgy 
—Will— Reason. 

vU 
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viii PREFACE 

For altbo Toritomo glorifies the Will and 
Energy imder all their aspects, he knows also 
hov to find, in his heart, tliat tenderness which 
transforms these forces, occasionally somewhat 
bmtal, into powers for good, whose presence 
are always an indication of favorable results. 

He knows how to clothe his teachings in fable 
and appealing legend, and his exotic soul, so 
Dear and yet so far, reminds one of a flower, 
whose familiar aspect is transmuted into rare 
perfame. 

By him the sternest questions are stript of 
their hostile aspects and present themselves in 
tiie aUnring form of the simplest allegories of 
striking poetic intensity. 

When reading his works, one recalls nncou> 
scioQsly the orations of the ancient philosophers, 
delivered in those dazzling gardens, Iiizariant in 
snnlight and fragrant with flowers. 

In this far-away past, cme sees also the ail- 
hoaette of a majestic figure, whose school of 
philosophy became a religion, which interested 
the world because it spi^e both of love and 
goodnesa 

The doctrines of Toritomo are derived from a 
more mutable ideal. 

His kingdom belongs to this world, and his 
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tiieories seek less the joys of the hereafter than 
of that tangible happiness which is fotind in 
the realization of the manly virtnes and in that 
effort to create perfect harmony from which 
flows perfect peac& 

He takes as by the hand, in order to lead 
OS to the center of that Eden of Knowledge 
where we have already discovered the art of 
persoasion, and that art, most difficult of all 
to acquire— the mastery of timidity. 

Following him, we shall penetrate fmce man 
this Eden, that we may study with Yoritomo 
the manner of acqoiring this art — somewhat nu- 
attraetive perhaps but essentially primordial- 
called Common Sense, 
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COMMON SENSE: WHAT IS IT? 

One beautiful evening Toritomo-TaaH was 
ktrolling in the gardens of his master, Lang-Ho, 
listening to the wise counsels wludi he knew 
so well how to give in all attractiveness of alle- 
gory, when, suddenly, he pansed to describe a 
part of the land where the gardener's industry 
was leas apparent. 

Here parasitic plants had, by means of their 
tendrils, crept up the shrubbery and atifled the 
greater part of its flowers. 

Only a few of them reached the center of the 
crowded bunches of the grain stalks and of the 
trailing vines that interlaced the tiny bands 
which held them against the walL 

One plant alone, of somber blossom and rough 
leaves, was able to flourish even in close proxim- 
ity to the wild verdure; it seemed that this 
plant had succeeded in avoiding the dangerous 
entanglements of the poisonons plants because 
of its tenacious and fearless qualities, at the 
13 
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14 COMMON SENSE 

same time its shadow was not welcome to the 
useless and noxious creeping plants. 

"Behold, my son," said the Sage, "and learn 
how to anderatand the teachings of nature: 
The parasitic plants represent negligence 
against the force of which the beat of intentions 
vanish. 

"Energy, however, mcceeda in overcoming 
these obstacles which increase daily; it marks 
out its coarse among entai^lements and rises 
from the midst of the most encumbered centers, 
beautiful and strong. 

"Ambition and audacity show themselves also 
after having passed through thousands of diffi- 
culties and having overcome them all. 

"Common sense rarely needs to strive; it 
unfolds itself in an atmosphere of peace, far 
from the tomult of obstructions and snares 
that are not easily avoided. 

' ' Its flower is less alluring than many others, 
but it never allows itself to be completely hid- 
den throtigh the wild growth of ne^hboring 
branches. 

"It dominates them easily, because it has al- 
ways kept them at a distance. 

"Uodest but self-sustaining, it is seen blossom- 
ing far from the stru^les which always retard 
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tlie blossoming of plants and whicli render their 
flowering slower and, at times, short-lived." 

A most absurd prejudice has occasionally con- 
sidered common sense to be an inferior quality 
of mind. 

This error arises from the fact that it can 
adapt itself as well to the moat elevated con- 
ceptions as to the most elemental mentalities. 

To those who poaaess common sense is given 
the faculty of placing everything in its proper 
rank. 

It does not onderestimate the value of senti- 
ments by attributing to them an exonerated 
importance. 

It permits ns to consider fictitious reasons 
with reservation and of resolntely rejecting 
those that resort to the weapons of hypocrisy. 

Persons who cultivate common sense never 
refuse to admit their errors. 

One may truly afiSrm that they are rarely far 
from the truth, because they practise directness 
of thought and force themselves never to deviate 
from this mental attitude. 

Abandoning for a moment his favorite dem- 
onstration by means of f^mbolism, Yoritomo 
said to us: 

"Common sense should be thus defined: 
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"It is a central sense, toward which all im- 
pressions converge and unite in one sentiment — 
the desire for the truth. 

"For people who possess common sense, every- 
thing is summed up in one unique perception : 

*'The love of directness and simplicity. 

"All thoughts are found to be related; the 
preponderance of these two sentiments makes 
itself felt in all resolutiims, and chiefly in the 
reflections which determine them. 

"Common sense permits us to elude fear 
which always seizes those whose judgment 
vacillates; it removes the defiance of the Will 
and indicates infallibly the correct attitude to 



And Toritomo, whose mind delighted in ex- 
tending his observations to the sociological side 
of the question, adds: 

"Common sense varies in its character, ac- 
cording to surroundings and education, 

"The common sense of one class of people is 
not the same as that of a neighboring class. 

"Certain customs, which seem perfectly 
natural to Japan would offend those belonging 
to the western world, just as our Nippon preju- 
dices would find themselves ill at ease among 
certain habits customary among Europeans." 
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"Common sense," he continues, "takes good 
care not to assail violently those beliefe which 
tradition has transmuted into principles. 

"However, if direct criticism of those bdiefs 
causes common sense to be regarded iinfaTor< 
ably, it will be welcomed with the greatest re- 
serve and will maintain a certain prudence re- 
lative to this criticism, which will be equivalent 
to a proffered reproach. 

"Common sense often varies as to external 
aspects, dependent npon education, for it is evi- 
dent that a diamio (Japanese prince) can not 
judge of a subject in the same way as would a 
man belonging to the lowest class of society. 

"The same object can become desirable or un- 
desirable according to the rank it occupies. 

"Must one believe that common sense is ex- 
dnded from two such incompatible opinions T 

"No, not at all; an idea can be rejected or 
accepted by common sense without violating the 
principles of logic in the least. 

"If, as one frequently sees, an idea be un- 
acceptable because of having been presented be- 
fore those belonging to a particular environ- 
ment, common sense, by applying its laws, will 
recognize that the point of view most be 
changed before the idea can become acceptable." 
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And again, Toritomo calls oar attenlioa to H 
pecoliar drciimstance. 

"Common sense," te says, "is the art of re- 
solving questions, not the art of posing them. 

"■When taking the initiative it is rarely on 
trial. 

"But the moment it is a case of applying 
practically that which ingenuity, science or 
genius have invented, it intervoies in the hap- 
piest and most decisive manner. 

"Common sense is the principal element of 
discernment. 

"Therefore, without this quality, it is impo8< 
sible to judge either of the proposition or the 
importance of the subject 

"It is only with the aid of common sense 
that it is possible to distinguish the exact nature 
of the proposition, submitted for a just appre- 
ciation, and to render a solution of it which 
conforms to perfect accuracy of interpretation. 

"The last point is essential and has its judicial 
function in all the circumstances of life. With- 
out accuracy, common sense can not be satis- 
factorily developed, because it finds itself con- 
tinually shocked by incoherency, resulting from 
a lack of exactness in the egression of 
opinions.** 
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COMMON SENSE: WHAT IS IT? 19 

If we wish to knew what the principal quali- 
ties are which form common sense, we shall tarn 
over a few pagea and we shall read : 

* ' Common sense is the synthesis of many seati- 
ments, all of which conrerg^e in forming' it. 

"The first of these sentiments is reaami. 

"Then follows moderation. 

"To these one may add : 

"The faculty of penetration; 

"The quality cormstency. 

"Then,, wisdom, which permits as to profit by 
the lessons of experience. 

"A number of other qualities must be added 
to these, in order to complete the formation of 
common sense; bat, altho important, they are 
only the satellites of those we have just named. 

"B^son is really indispensable to the pro- 
jection of healthy thooghts. 

"The method of reasoning should be the ez- 
haastive study of minute detail, of which we 
shall speak later. 

"For the moment we shall content ourselves 
by indicating, along the broad lines of argument, 
what is meant by this word reason. 

"fieaaoning is the art of fixing the relative- 
ness of things. 

"It is by means of reasoning that it is pos- 
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sible to differentiate events and to indicate to 
what category tliey belong. 

"It is the habit of reasoning to determine that 
which it is wise to undertake, thus permitting us 
to jndge what should be set aside. 

"How could we guide ourselves through life 
without the beacon-light of reason t It pierces 
the darkness of social ignorance, it helps us to 
distinguish vaguely objects heretofore plunged 
in obscurity, and which will always remain in- 
visible to those who are unprovided with this 
indispensable accessory — the gift of reasoning. 

' ' He who ventures in the darkness and walks 
haphazard, finds himself suddenly confronted 
by obstacles which he was unable to foresee. 

"He finds himself frightened by forms whose 
nature he can not define, and is often tempted 
to attribute silhouettes of assassins to branches 
of trees, instead of recognizing the real culprit 
who is watching him from the comer of the 
wild forest. 

"Life, as well as the wildest wilderness, is 
strewn with pitfalls. To think of examining it 
rapidly, without the aid of that torch called 
reason, would be imitating the man of whom we 
have just spoken. 

"Many are the mirages, which lead us to mis- 
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take dim shadows for disquieting realities, un- 
less we examine fhem critically, for otherwise 
we can never ascribe to them their true value. 

"Certain incidents, which seem at first sight 
to be of small importance, assume a primary 
valne when we have explained them hy meana 
of reasoning. 

"To reason about a thing is to dissect it, to 
examine it from every point of view before 
adopting it, before deferring to it or before 
rejecting it ; in one word, to reason about a thing 
is to act with conscious volition, which is one of 
the phases essential to the conquest of ccomnon 
sense. 

"This. principle conceded, it then becomes a 
question of seriously studying the method of 
reasoning, which we propose to do in the fol- 
lowing manner but first it is necessary to be 
convinced of this truth." 

Without reason there is no common sense. 

Yoritomo teaches us that, altho moderation 
is only of secondary importance, it is still indis- 
pensable to the attainment of common sense. 

It is moderation which incites us to restrain 
our impatience, to silence onr inexplicable anti- 
pathies and to put a brake cm our tempeatuouB 
enthusiasnis. 
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Can one jndge of the aspect of a garden whfla 
the tempest is twisting the branches of the 
trees, tearing off the tendrils of the climbii^; 
vines, scattering the petals of the flowers and 
spoiling the corollas already in full bloom I 

And now, Toritomo, who loves to illustrato 
his teachings by expressive figures of speech, 
tells ns the following story. 

"A Japanese prince, on awakenii^;, one day, 
demanded lazily of his servants what kind of 
weather it was, but he forbade them to raise the 
awnings which kept a cool, dim light in his room 
and shielded his eyes from the strong light from 
without. The two servants left him reclining 
upon hia divan and went into the adjoining 
room, where the stained-glass windows were not 
hung with curtains. 

"One of them, putting his face close to a yel- 
low-tinted pane of glass, exclaimed in admira- 
tion of the beautiful garden, bathed in the early 
morning sunlight. 

"The second one, directing his gaze to a dark 
bine pane and, looking through the center, re- 
marked to his companion, I see no sunshine, the 
day is dreary and the clouds cast gloomy 
shf>dowB upon the horizon. 

"Each one returned to relate their impreasioiis 
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(^ the weather, and the prince wtrndered at the 
different visions, tmable to understand the 
reason." 

There, c<Hicluded the Shogan, that is what 
happens to people who do not practise moder- 
ation. 

Those, who see tilings throngh the medium of 
enthnsiaam refuse to recognize that they could 
be deprived of briUianey and beauty. 

The others, those who look npon things from 
a pessimistie standpoint, never find anything in 
them save pretexts for pouring out to their 
hearers tales of wo and miseiy. 

All find themselves deceptively allured ; some 
rush toward illusion, others do not wish to admit 
the pctfdtive chances for success, and both lack- 
ing moderation, they start from a basis of falae 
premises from which they draw deplorable con- 
dosione, thus defeating future success. 

The spirit of penetration, according to the 
old Nippon philosopher, is not always a natural 
gift, "It is," said he, "a quality which certain 
people poasess in a very high degree but which 
in spite this fact shoold be strengthened by will 
and discipline^ 

"One can easily acquire this faculty by en- 
deavoring to foresee the solution of contem- 
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porary erentsj or at least try to explain the 
hidden reasons which have produced them. 

"Great effects are produced, many timcB, from 
seemingly tmimportant causes, and it is, above 
all, to the significant details that the spirit of 
penetration should give unceasing and un- 
divided attention, 

"Everything around us can serve as a sub- 
ject for careful study ; political events, incidents 
which interest family or friends, all may serve 
as just so many themes for earnest reflection. 

"It is always preferable to confine this analy- 
sis to subjects in which we have no personal 
interest; thus we shall accustom ourselves to 
judge of people and tilings dispassionately and 
impersonally. This is the quality of mind 
necessary to the perfect development of pene- 
tration. 

"If, for any reason, passion should create 
confusion of ideas, clearness of understanding 
would be seriously compromised and firmness 
of judgment, by deteriorating, would cast aside 
the manifestation of common sense. 

"The spirit consistency is perhaps more di£S- 
cult to conquer, for it is a combination of 
many of the qualities previously mentioned. 

"Its inspiration is drawn from the reasoning 
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t&calty, it can not exist withont moderation and 
implies a certain amount of penetration, because 
it most act under the antbority of conviction. 

"If 70U strike long enongh in the same place 
on the thickest piece of iron, in time it will be- 
come as thin as the most delicate kakemono [a 
picture which hangs in Japanese homes], 

"It is impossible to define the spirit of con- 
sistency more accurately. 

" It is closely related to perseverance, but can 
not be confounded with it, because the attributes 
of consistency have their origin in logic and 
reason which does not produce one act alone but 
a series of acts sometimes dependent, always 
inferred. 

"The spirit of consistency banishes all 
thought derogatory to the subject in question; 
it is the complete investiture of sentiments, all 
converging toward a unique purpose." 

This pnrpose can be of very great importance 
and the means of attainment multiform, but the 
dominant idea will always direct the continuous 
achievements; under their different manifesta- 
tions — and these at times contradictory — they 
will neyer be other than the emanation of a 
direct thought, whose superior authcritif ia 
closely united to the final ancc^s. 
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Wisdom, continued the philosopher, should be 
mentioned here only as the forerunner which 
permits us to analyze experience. 

It is Irom this never-ending lesson which life 
teaches us that the wisdom of old age is learned. 

But is it really necessaiy to reach the point 
of decrepitude, in order to profit by an experi- 
ence, actually useless at that time, as is always 
B posthomous conquest. 

"Is it not much better to compel its attain- 
ment when the hair is black and the heart ca- 
pable of hope f 

""Why give to old age alone the privileges 
of wisdon and experience! 

"It is high time to combat so profound an 
error. 

"Is it not a cruel irony which renders such 
a gift useless T 

"Of what benefit is wisdom resulting from 
experience if it can not preserve us from the 
unfortunate seduction of youth 1 

"Why shoiild its beauty be unveiled only to 
those who can no longer profit by itt" This is 
the opinion of Yoritomo, who says : 

"What would be thought of one who prided 
himself on possessing bracelets vheii he bad lost 
Mb two arms in war T 
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"It is, therefore, necessary, not only to en- 
courage yonng people to profit by lessons of 
wisdom and experience, but, still further, to 
indicate to them how th^ can accomplish the 
' result of these lesscois. 

"It is certain that he who can recall a long 
life ought to imderstand better than the young 
man all the pitfalls with which it is strewn. 

"But does he always judge of it without bias 
or prejudice t 

"Does he not find acceptable pretexts for ex- 
cusing his past faults and does he not exaggerate 
the rewards for excellence, which have accorded 
him advantages, due at times to chance or to 
the force of circumstances I 

"Finally, the old man can not judge of the 
sentiments which he held at twenty years of 
age, unless it be by the aid of reminiscences, more 
or less fleeting, and an infinitely attenuated in- 
tensity of representation. 

"Emotive perception being very much weak- 
ened, the integrity of memory must be less exact. 

"Then, in the recession of years, some de- 
tails, which were at times factors of the initial 
idea, are lera vivid, thus weakening the power 
of reason which was the excuse, the pretext, or 
the origin of the act. 
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"This is why, altho we may honor the wisdom 
of the aged, it is well to acquire it at a time 
when we may use it as a precions aid, 

"To those who insist that nothing is equiva- 
lent to personal experience, we shall renew our 
argument, hegging them to meditate on the 
preceding lines, drawing their attention to the 
fact that a just opinion can only be formed 
when personal sentiment is excluded from the 



"Is it, then, necessary to have experienced 
pain in order to prevent or cure itt 

"The majority of physicians have never been 
killed by the disease they treat. 

"Does this fact prevent them from combatting 
disease victoriously! 

' ' And since we are speaking of common 
sense we shall not hesitate to invoke it in this 
instance, and all will agree that it should dic- 
tate our reply. 

' ' Then why eonld we not do for the soul that 
which can be done for the bodyt 

"It is Srst from books, then from the lessons 
of life that physicians learn the principles 
underlying their knowledge of disease and its 
healing remedies. 

"Is it absolutely indispensable for ns to 
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poison oorselves in order to know that such and 
such a plant is harmful and that another con- 
tains the healing substance which destroys tho 
effects of the poison f 

"We may all possess wisdom if we are willii^ 
to be persuaded that the experience of others is 
as useful as our own." 

The events which multiply about us, Tori- 
tomo says, ought to be, for each master, an op- 
portunity for awakening in the soul of his 
disciples a perfect reasoning power, starting 
from the inception of the premises to arrive at 
the conclusions of all arguments. 

From the repetition of events, from their co- 
relation, from their equivalence, from their 
parallelism, knowledge will be derived and will 
be productive of good results, in proportion as 
egotistical sentiment is eliminated from them; 
and slowly, with the wisdom acquired by experi- 
ence, common sense will manifest itself tranquil 
and redoubtable, working always for the ac«iom< 
plishment of good as does everything wliica is 
the emblem of strength and peace. 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST ILLUSION 

GouMON Sense sncli as we have just described 
It, according to Yoritomo, ia the absolute anti- 
thesis of dreamy imagination, it is the sworn 
enemy of illusion, against which it struggles 
from the moment of contact. 

Common sense is solid, illusion is yielding, 
also illusion never issues victorious from a com- 
bat with it; during a struggle illusion endeavors 
vainly to display its subterfuges and eunniog; 
illusions disappear one by one, crusht by the 
powerful arms of their terrible adversary — 
common sense. 

"The worship of illusion," says Toritomo, 
*'presents certain dangers to the integrity of 
judgment, which, under such influence, falsifies 
the comparative faculty, and sways decision to 
the side of neutrality. 

"This kind of mental torpor is still more 
detrimental to the manifestation of reason which 
always excludes from it ideas arising oat of 
dreams. 
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"Little ty little tlie lethargy caojged "by this 
intellectaal paralysis produces the effect of 
floidic contagion over all our faculties. 

"Energy, which ought to be the principle 
factor in our resolutions, becomes feeble and 
powerless at the point where we no longer care 
to feel its influence. 

"The sentimeDt of effort esdsts no longer, 
since we are pleased to resolve all diffieultiea 
without it 

"In this inconstant state of mind, common 
sense, after wandering a moment withdraws it- 
self, and we find that we are delivered over to 
all the perils of imagination. 

"Nothing that we see thus confosedly \a found 
on the plane which belongs to common sense ; the 
ideas, associated by a capricious tie, bind and 
unbind themselves, without imposing the neces- 
sity of a solution, 

"The man who allows himself to be influenced 
by vague dreams," adds the Shogun, "must, if 
he does not react powerfully, bid farewell to 
common sense and reason; for he will experi- 
ence so great a charm in forgetting, even for one 
moment, the reality of life, that he wiU seek ** 
prolong this blest moment. 

"He will renounce logic, whose coucInslonB 
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8re, at times, opposed to his desires, and he wSl 
plunge himself into that false delight of awak- 
ened dreams, or, as some say, day-dreams. 

"Those who defend this artificial conception 
of happiness, like to compare people of common 
sense to heavy infantry soldiers, who inarch 
along through stony roads, while they depict 
themselves as pleasant hird-fanciers, giving 
flight to the fantastic bearers of wings, 

"But they do not take into acconnt the fact 
that the birds, for whom they open the cage, fly 
away without the intention of returning, leaving 
them thus deceived and deprived of the birds, 
while the rough infantry soldiers, after many 
hardships, reach the desired end which they had 
proposed to attain, thus realizing the joys of 



"There they find the rest and security, which 
the possessors of fugitive birds will never know. 

"Those who cultivate common sense will al- 
ways ignore the collapses which follow the dis- 
appearance of illusions. 

"How many men have suffered thus ose- 
lesslyt 

"And what is more stupid than a sorrow, 
Tolnntarily imposed, when it can not be produc- 
tive of any goodf 
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' ' Men can not be too strongly warned against 
the tendency of embellishing everything that 
concerns the heart-life, and this is the inclina- 
tion of most people. 

"The canoes of this propensity are many and 
the need for that which astounds is not the 
only cause to be mentioned. 

' ' Indolence is never a stranger to illosion. 

"It is so delightful to foresee a solution which 
conforms to our desires! 

"For certain natures, stained with moral 
atrophy, it is far sweeter to hope for that which 
will be produced without pain. 

' ' One begins by accelerating this achievement, 
so earnestly desired, by using all the will- 
power, and one becomes accustomed prc^ressive- 
ly to regard desires as a reality, and, aided by in- 
dolence, man discounts iu . advance an easy 



"False enthusiasm, or rather enthusiasm with- 
out deliberate reflection, always enters into these 
illusions, which are accompanied by persuasion 
and never eombatted by common sense. 

"Vanity is never foreign to these false ideas, 
which are always of a nature to flatter one's 
amour propre. 

"We lore to rejoice beforehand in the triumph 
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which we believe we shall win and, aided by 
mental frivolity, we do not wish to admit that 
suecess can be doabted. 

"The dislike of making an effort, however, 
would qnicMy conceal, with its lai^pmhing 
voice, the wise words of common sense, if we 
would listen momentarily to them. 

"And, lastly, it is necessary to consider 
credulity, to which, in oar opinion, is accorded 
a place infinitely more honorable than it do- 
serres." 

And DOW the sage, Toritomo, establishes the 
argument which, by the aid of common sens^ 
characterized these opinions. 

According to him, "It does not belong to new 
and vibrating souls, as many would have us be- 
lieve. 

"When credulity does not proceed from in- 
veterate stupidity, it is always the result of 
apathy and weakness. 

"Unhappiness and misfortune attend those 
who are voluntarily feeble. 

"Their defect deprived them of the joy de- 
rived from happy efforts. They will be Ihe prey 
of duplicity and untrudi. 

"Th^ are the vanquished in life, and scarcely 
deserve tiie pity of the conqueror; for their 
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defeat laeka graudeor, since it has never been 
enrioled by the majestic Btrength of conflict." 

Following this, the Shogun epeaks to na of 
those whom he calls Uie ardent seekers after 

One evening he related the following story: 
"Some men started off for an island, which they 
perceived in the distance. 

"It looked like a huge, detached red spot, 
amid the flaming TsyB of the setting son, and 
the men told of a thonsand wonders about this 
unknown land, as yet untrodden by the foot of 
man. 

"The first days of the journey were delight- 
fnl. The oars lay in the bottom of the boat un- 
touched, and they just allowed themselves to 
drift with the tide. They disembarked, singing 
to the murmur of the waters, and gathered the 
fruits growing on the shores, to appease their 
hunger. 

"But the stream, which was bearing them on- 
ward, did not retain long its limpidity and 
repose ; the eddies soon entrapped the tiny bark 
and dragged the men overboard. 

"Som^ looking backward, were fri^tened at 
the thought of ascending the river, which had 
become so tempestaoos. 
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"Eseapii^ the wreckage of the boat as best 
th^ could, tbey entrusted th^nselves again to 
the fury of the waters. 

"They had to suffer trom cold and hunger, 
for they were far from shore, and as, in their 
imagination, the island was very near, they had 
neglected to furnish themselves with the necessi- 
ties of life. 

*'At last, after the fatigues which forethought 
would have prevented, they found themselves one 
evening, at sundown, at the base of a great rock, 
bathed in the rosy light of the departing sun. 

"This, then, was the island of their dreams. 

"Tired out and exhausted from lack of food, 
they had only the strength to lie down upon the 
inhospitable rock, there to die ! 

"The disappearance of the illusion, having 
destroyed their courage and having struck them 
with the sword of despair, the rock of reality 
had proved destructive of their bodies and souls. 

"The moral of this story easily unfolds itself. 

"If the seekers after illusions had admitted 
common sense to their deliberations, ihey would 
certainly have learned to know the nature of 
the enchanted isle, and th^ woiild have taken 
good care not to start out on their joomey 
which must terminate by such a deception. 
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"Would th^ not have taken the necessary 
precaution to prevent all the delays attendant 
upon travels of adventure, and would they have 
entrusted their lives to so &ail a skiff, if they 
had acquired common sense f" 

"We must conclude, with Toritomo, that illu- 
sion could often be transformed into happy 
reality if it were better understood, and if, in- 
stead of looking upon it through the dreams 
of our imagination, we applied ourselves to the 
task of eliminating the fluid vapors which en- 
velop it, that we might clothe it anew with the 
garment of common sense. 

Many enterprises have been considered as illu- 
sions because we have neglected to awaken the 
possibilities which lay dormant within them. 

The initial thought, extravagant as it may ap- 
pear, brings with it, at times, facilities of reali- 
zation that a judgment dictated by commcm 
sense can alone make ns appreciate. 

He who knows how to keep a strict watch 
over himself will be able to escape the causes of 
disillusion, which lead as through fatal paths 
of error, to the brink of despair. 

"That which is above all to be shunned," said 
the philosopher, "is the encroachment of dis- 
couragement, the result of repeated failures. 
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"Kare are those nho visli to admit thdr mis- 
takea. 

"In the stractore of the mind, inaccnracy 
brings a partial deviation &om the truth, and 
it does not take long for this slight error to 
generalize itself, if not corrected 1^ its natural 
reformer — common sense. 

"But how mai^, among those who suffer from 
these unhappy illusions, are apt to recognize 
them as such f 

"It would, however, be a precious thing for 
us to admit the causes which have led us to 
such a sorry result, by never permitting them 
to occur again. 

"This would be the only way for the victims 
of illusion to preserve the life of that element of 
success and happiness known as hope. 

"Because of seeing so often the good des- 
troyed, we wish to believe no more in it as in- 
herent in our being, and rather than suffer re- 
peatedly from its disappearance, we prefer to 
smother it before perfect development, 

"The greater number of skeptics are only the 
unavowed lovers of illusion ; their desires, never 
being those capable of realization, ihey have lost 
the habit of hopii^ for a favorable terminatioa 
of any sentiment. 
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"The lack of common sense does not aHavr 
them to understand the folly of their enter- 
prise, and rather than seek the canses of their 
habitaal failures, Giey prefer to attack God and 
man, both of whom they hold responsible for 
all their nnhappiness. 

"They are willingly ironical, easily become 
pessimists, and TiUify life, without desiring to 
perceive that it reserved as many smiles for 
them as the happy people whom they envy. 

"AH these canses of disappointment can <mly 
be attributed to the lack of equilibrium of th» 
reasoning power and, above all, to the absence 
of common sense, hence we can not judge of 
relative values. 

"To give a definite coarse to the plans whiob 
we form is to prepare the happy termination of 
them. 

"This is also the way to banish sednctive 
illusion, the devonrer of beautifnl ambitions 
and youthful aspirations." 

And, with his habitual sense of the practical 
in life, Yoritomo adds the following: 

"There are, however, some imaginations which 
can not be controlled by the power of reasonin^^ 
and which, in spits of everything, escape toward 
the unlimited horizons of tiie dream. 
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"It would be in vain to think of shattii^ 
them Tip in the narrow prison walls of strict 
reason; they would die wishing to attempt an 
escape. 

"To these we can prescribe the dream under 
its most august form, that of science. 

"Each inventor has pursued an illusion, but 
tliose whose names have lived to reach our rec- 
ognition, bave caught a glimpse of the vertigi- 
nous course they were following, and no longer 
have allowed themselves to get too far away 
from their base — science. 

"Yes, illusion can be beautiful, on condition 
that it is not constantly debilitated. 

"To make it beautiful we must be its master, 
then we may attempt its conquest. 

"It is thus tliat all great men act; before 
adopting an illusion, as truth, they have assured 
themselves of the means hy the aid of which 
they were permitted first to hope for its trans- 
formation and afterward be certain of their 
power to discipline it. 

"lUusioQ then changes its name and becomes 
the Ideal. 

"Instead of remuning an inaccessible mytb, 
it is transformed into lui entity for tiie creation 
of good. 
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"It is no longer the effort to conquer the im- 
possible, which endeavor saps our vital forces; 
it is a contingency which study and common 
sense strip o£ all aleatory principles, in order 
to give a form which becomes more tangible and 
more definite every day. 

"We have nothing more to do with sterile 
efforts toward gaining an object which fades 
from view and disappears as one approaches it. 

" It is no longer the painful reaching out after 
an object always growing more indistinct as we 
draw near it. 

"It is through conscious and unremitting 
effort that we attain the happy expression of 
successful endeavor and realize the best in life, 
for slow ascension in winning this best leaves 
no room for satiety in this noble strife. 

"We must pity those who live for an illusion 
as well as those whose imagination has not 
known how to create an ideal, whose beauty 
illumines their efforts. 

"It is the triumph of common sense io accom- 
plish this transformation and to banish empty 
reveries, replacing them by creating a desire 
for the best, which each one can satisfy — without 
destroying it. 

"The day when this purpose is accomplished, 
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illusion, definitely conqtiered, will cease to haunt 
the mind of those whom common sense has ilia- 
mined ; -vagaries will make place for reason and 
terrible disillusion will follow its chief (whose 
qualities never rise above mediocrity) into his 
retreat, and allow the flower of hope to blossom 
in the souls already filled with peace — that 
quality vTtich is bom of reason and common 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
REASONING POWER 

Ween reading certain passages in the mana- 
scripts of Yoritomo, one is forcibly reminded of 
the familiar phrase: "Nothing is definitely fin- 
ished among men, for each thing stops only to 
begin again." 

He saj^, "That many centuries before the 
great minds constraeted altars to the goddess of 
Season, they were in search of a divinity to 
replace the one they had just destroyed. 

"If it were proposed to me to build temples 
which would synthesize my devotion with cer- 
tain sentiments, my desire would be that those 
dedicated to the wm and to Season shonld domi- 
nate all others, for then they would be under 
the protection of powers for good." 

In a few pages farther on he insists again 
and again upon the necessity of developing the 
worship of reason. 

"Eeasofling," he continnes, "is a divinity, 
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arotmd wMch gravitate a whole world of gods, 
important but inferior to it 

"Among this people of these idols, so justly 
revered, there is one god which occupies a place 
apart from the others, 

"This god is Common Sense, which gave birth 
to Reason, and has always been its faithful com- 
panion. 

"It is, in reality, the controlling force exer- 
cising its power to guard reason against the 
predominating character and nefarious tenden- 
cies created by self-interest. 

"Common sense compels reason to admit 
principles whose justice it has already recog- 
nized, and, at the same time, incites reason to 
reject those whose absurdity it has demonstrated. 

"Common sense allies itself with reason, in 
order to make that selection of ideas which per- 
sonal interest can either set aside entirely or 
modify by illogical inference. 

"Season obeys certain laws, all of which can 
be united in one sentiment — common sense." 

This statement coold be illustrated symboli- 
cally hy comparii^ its truth to a fan, whose 
blades converge toward a central point where 
they remain fixt. 

Applying the precept to the picture, the old 
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Shogon gives the dedgQ which we are faith- 
folly copying. 

"In this ideal fan," explains Toritomo, "not 
only the true reproduction of the qoalitiea 




directing the progress of knowledge must be per< 
ceived, hut the E^mbol of their development must 
be traced. 

"All of these qualities are bom of common 
sense, to which they are dosely allied, unfold- 
ing and disclosing a lominoos radiance. 

"Altho each one may have its autonomy, they 
never separate, and, even as a fan from which 
one blade has disappeared can only remain an 
imperfect object little to be desired, even so, 
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the symbolic taa of reasoning, vlieu it does not 
onite all the required qnalities, becomes a muti* 
lated power, which can only betray the destiny 
originally attributed to it, 

"Consequently, starting from common sense 
as the central point of reasoning, we find, Srst, 
perception. 

"This is the action by which exterior things 
are brought near to us. 

"Perception is essentially visual and anditoiy, 
altho it influences all oar senses. 

"For example, the fact of tasting a fruit is 
a perception. 

"The seeing of a landscape is equally one. 

"The hearing of a song is also a perception. 

*'In a word, everything which presents itself 
to ns, coming in contact with one of our senses, 
is a perception; otherwise, the inception of an 
idea. 

"This is the first degree of reasoning. 

"Immediately following is memory, withont 
which nothing eoold he proved. 

"It is memory, which, by raiewing the motive 
power of reas(m, allows us to jndge of the pro* 
portion of things, grasped by the senses in the 
preset as related to those which come to ns 
from the past 
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""WiHioiit memoiy it would be inqKHsible to 
make a mental oomparison. 

"It would be most difficult to determine the 
true nature of an event, annoonced by per- 
ception, i£ an analogoos sensetion, previously 
ezperienoed, bad not just permitted us to 
classify it by close examioation or by difEeren- 
tiating it. 

"Memoiy is a partial resurrection of a past 
life, irtioe© reoonfltruetion has just permitted us 
to attribute a true value to the pbases of exist- 
ence. 

"It is in preswving tbe memory of things 
that we are called upcai to compare them and 
then to judge of tium. 

"Thought is produced immediately after per- 
ception, and the recollection, very often auto- 
matic, that it creatflB within ns. 

"It is the incepticn of the idea whidi it en- 
genders by a series of results. 

"Thouf^t permits tiie mind to exercise its 
judgment wittioat allowing itself to be in- 
fiaaaeed by tk« greatness or humility of the idea. 

"By virtue of oorreeponding recollections, it 
will aasooiate tte present perception with the 
past raprefiaatationB, and will take an extension, 
more or less pronounced, according to the degree 
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of intellectuality of the thinker, and aceordii^ 
to the importance of the object of its reflections. 

"But rarely does the idea present itself alone. 

"One thoagbt almoBt always prodnces the 
manifestation of similar thoughts, whicb group 
themselves around the first idea as birds of the 
same race direct their flight toward the same 
country. 

"Thoaght is the manifestation of the intd- 
lectnal life ; it palpitates in the brain of men as 
does the heart in the breast. 

"It is thought which distinguishes men from 
animals, who have only instinct to guide thenL 

"It can be admitted, however, that this in- 
stinct is a kind of obscure thought for these in- 
ferior beings, from which reflection is elimi- 
nated, or, at least, reveals itself only as a vassal 
of material appetite. 

"But with creatures who have intelligence, 
thought is a superior faculty, which aids the soul 
to free itself from the bondage of vulgar and 
limited impressions. 

"When perception, memory, and thoi^ht 
unit« to form ju^ment, activity of mind will 
become necessary, in order to accelerate the pro- 
duction of ideas in extending the field of 
imagination. 
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"Moral inertia is the most deplorable of all 
delects; it retards intellectual growth and 
liinders the development of personality. 

"It ia, in this understanding, the enemy of 
common sense, for it will admit voluntarily a 
reasoning power, exiating per se, rather than 
make the necessary effort which will set free 
the truth and constitute an individual opinion. 

"Vulgarity is, then, almost always the sign 
of mental sloth. 

"It is not infrequent to see a mind of real 
capacity fall into error, where an intelligence 
of mediocre caliber asserts its efficiency. In- 
difference is the most serious obstacle to the at- 
tainment of judgment. 

"Common senee demands a been alertness of 
understanding, placed at the disposal of a re- 
flection which appears at times slow of action, 
but which is long in being manifested only be- 
cause of the desire to surround itself by aU the 
guaranties of truth concemiug the object in 
question. 

' ' The fifth blade of the fan is the quality of 
deduction — the most solid basis for the jadg- 
ments which are formed by common sense. 

"By deduction we are able to solve all rel- 
ative questions with perfect accuracy. 
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"It is }$y abstracting reckless contingencies, 
and by relying only upon tlie relativeness of 
faets, that we can aaceeed in discovering the 
truth that there are too many Tepresentations 
as to these facts. 

"Deduction is the great support of mental 
weakness. It helps in discermng proportions, 
possibilities, even as it helps in skilfully avoiding 
the fear of error." 

We shall have occasion to speak more at 
length of deduction, for Yoritomo devotes many 
pages to it. We shall, then, defer to a future 
chapter the interesting developments that he 
discloses on this subject, and we shall continue 
to study the fan of common sense with him. 

"Foresight," he continues, "is rightly looked 
npon as one of the indispensable elements in 
cultivating common sense. 

"The faculty of foresight always accompanies 
common sense, in order to strengthen its quali- 
ties of skill and observation. 

"One must not confoimd, as many people are 
tempted to do, foresight and conjecture. 

"The first consists in taking great care to 
prevent the repetition of unhappy facts which 
have already existed. 

"Foresight will exert an influence on future 
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events by establishing an analogy between them 
and the actual incidents which, of necessity, 
will lead to the adoption or rejection of present 
projects. 

"It is to be observed that all these faeolties 
are subordinate, one to the other, and, in pro- 
portion to the unfolding of the fan, we can prove 
that all the blades previously mentioned have 
concurred in the formation of the blade of which 
we tire now speaking. 

"In order to foresee disasters it is necessary 
that the perception — visual or auditory — of said 
disasters should already have imprest ns. 

""We have kept intact the memoiy of them, 
^ce it is reconstructed emotion which guides 
our thoughts. 

"These same thoughts, in extending them- 
selves, form groups of thoughts harmonious in 
character, all relative to the one, which is the 
object of the debate. 

"Our mind becomes more active in recalling 
the incidents, the remembrance of which marks 
the time which has elapsed between the old 
perception and the present state of mental 
absorption. 

"The faculty of deduction, which is bom of 
these diiferent mental conflicts, permits me to 
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foresee that circumBtances of tlie same natom 
will lead to others Bunilar to those we have al- 
ready mentioned. 

"We have Tnerely sketehed rapidly the scale 
of sensations which follow each other, in order 
to reach the explanatioQ of how foresight is 
formed, this faculty of which we are now speak- 
ing. J 

"By assimilating these present facts with' 
those of the past, we are permitted to draw a 
conclusion, relating to the same group of re- 
sults, because of the conformity of those past 
facts to the present <iuestions. 

"Foresight is passive; between it and pre- 
caution there is the same difference as between 
theory and practise. 

"Precaution is preeminently active, and it 
marks its first appearance by means of foresight, 
but does not stop in this effort until it has ren- 
dered foresight productive, 

"It is well to foresee, bnt it is precious to 
preclude. 

"The second part of the act of precaution 
can, however, only be accomplished after having 
permitted the brain to register the thoughts 
which determine the first part of this act. ' ' 

In order to understand this very subtle differ* 
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caice, bat very important one, which classifiea 
these two sentiments, the old sage gives us the 
following example : 

"Let us suppose," he e&ya, "that, on a beauti- 
ful day in spring, a man starts out for an ex- 
cursion which will last until the dawn of the 
following day. 

"II he has common sense, he wiU say to him- 
self that the sun will not be ahining at the time 
of his retnm, that the nights of spring are cold, 
and that this one will be no exception to the mle. 

"This is foresight. 

"If common sense, with all its consequences, 
takes possession of him, it will increase his power 
of reasoning. He will think that, in order to 
avoid suffering from the change of temperature, 
it would be well to cover himself with a cloak. 

"And, even tho the sun shone, he would not 
hesitate to furnish himself with this accessory, 
which in fact will render him the greatest 
service. 

"This is precaution. 

"This quality is indispensable to the forma- 
tion of the reasoning power ; for, in addition to 
the necessity of foreseeing certain results, it 
permits also of directing their course, if it be 
Impossible to exempt them completely. 
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"Beasonmg is the art of derelopii^, to the 
highest degree, the sappoaitioDa resulting from 
deduction, 

"One 18 usually mistaken as to the exact 
meaning of the words 'to reason,' and people 
seldom attach the importance to them which 
they should. 

"One is apt to thint that the gift of reason- 
ing is bestowed upon every one. 

"Perhaps; but to reason, following the prin* 
ciples of justice and truth, is an operation 
which can only be performed by minds endowed 
with common sense. 

' ' In order to arrive at this result, it is essen- 
tial to impress upon oneself the value of the 
words, 'to deduct accurately,' after having pro- 
duced the radiation of thoughts which depend 
upon the object in question, and to foresee the 
consequences of the facts that a resolution could 
determine. 

"Above all, to avoid contentment with the 
approaiimate, which conceals many pitfalls under 
false appearances. 

"Without permitting oneself to express use- 
less trivialities, not to neglect to become im- 
pregnated with those axioms which have been 
rightfully baptized, 'wisdom of nations.' 
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"Thej' are generally based cm a secular obaer- 
vation, and are the prodact of many gener- 
ations. 

"It would be puerile to attach vital import- 
ance to them, but one would sorely regret having 
entirely scorned their counseL 

"Too mnch erudition is at times detrimental 
to reason, based on common sense. Altho ftdly 
appreciating science, and devoting seriona study 
to it, one would do well to introdace the human 
element into his knowledge. 

"'There are some essential truths which modify 
daily life without, for this reason, lessening 
their importance. 

"Some of them are of premature develop- 
ment; others are of miniature growth. 

"To reason without offending common sense, 
it is, therefore, indispensable to consider time, 
place, environment, and all the contingencies 
which could arise to undermine the importance 
of reasoning. " 

After having reviewed all these phases, wo 
shall then extend, in accord with Toritomo, the 
last blade of this rudimentary fan, and we shall 
find judgment 

"This one is the index to that quality of mind 
called conviction. 
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"This mental operation consists in drawii^ 
together many ideas that their relative char- 
acteristics may be detcrnmied. 

"This operation takes the place eontiguons to 
reasoning, of which it is the result. 

"Judgment determines its character after 
having registered the reasons which oi^ht to 
indicate its position; it deducts the conclusions 
imposed by the explanatory principle, and dassl- 
fiea the idea by submitting it to the valuation 
placed upon it by jndgment. 

"All judgment is either affirmatiTe or nega- 
tive. 

"It can never be vascillating nor neutraL 

"In this last case it will assume the title of 
opinion, and will attribute to itself the definite 
qualities which characterize judgment. 

"It is, however, at times subjected to certain 
eonditions, where the principles on which it 
is based are not sufficiently defined, and, there- 
fore, becomes susceptible to a change, either of 
form or of nature, 

"It is possible, without violating the laws of 
common sense, to establish a judgment whose 
terms will be modified by the mutation of causes. 

"But common sense demands that these dif- 
ferent influences should be foreseen, and that 
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these eventualities should be mentioned when 
pronoancing the judgment." 

We have reached the last blade of the sym' 
bolic fan, described hy the philosopher, for many 
secondary qaalities may be placed between the 
principle blades. 

But faithful to his explanatory method, he 
wished to indicate to ns the broad lines first, . 
and also to state the indispensable facaltiea e<m- 
stituting conxmon sense, by teaching ns their 
progression and development. 

He desired to demonstrate to us also how 
much all these qualities would be lessened in 
value if they were not united and bound to- 
gether in the order in which they oi^ht to 
manifest themselves. 

"AVe have all poasest," said he, "some fans 
whose poiut of reunion was destn^red iq part 
or altogether lost 

"What becomes of it, thenf 

"During a certain length of time, alwajrs 
rather short, the blades, after having remained 
bound together by the thread which holds them, 
separate, when it is severed because of the lack 
of harmony and of equilibrium at their base. 

"Very soon, one blade among them detaches 
itself, and the mutilated fan takes its place in 
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the cemetery where sleep those things deteri- 
orated faecaoBe of old age or disuse. 

"It is the same with the qualities which we 
hare just enumerated. As long as they remain 
attached to their central point, which is com- 
mon sense, th^ stand erect, beautiful and strong, 
eoncurring in the fertilization of our minds, and 
in creating peace in our lives. 

*'But if the point of contact ceases to main- 
tain them, to bind them together, to forbid their 
separating, we shall soon see them fall apart 
after having escaped from the temporary pro- 
tection of the secondary qualities. 

"For a while we seek to evoke them; but 
recognizing the ruse existing in their commands, 
we shall BO(ai be the first to abandon them, in 
order to harmonize our favors with the deceptive 
mirage of the illusions; at least, if we do not 
allow ourselves to be tempted by fallacious ai^u- 
ments of vanity. 

"In the one as in the other case, we shall be- 
come, then, the prey of error and ignorance, for 
ise is the intelligence of truth." 
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COMMON SENSE AND IMPULSE 

luPULSiVE people are those who allow them* 
selves to be gtiided by their initial impreBedons 
and make reeolations or commit acts under the 
domination of a special conscioosaess into which 
perception has plunged them. 

Impulse is a form of cerebral activity which 
forces us to make a movement before the mind 
is able to decide upon it hy means of reflection 
or reasonuig. The Shogun deals with it at 
length and defines it thus 

"Impulse is an almost direct contact betwaen 
perception and result. 

"Memory, thoi^ht, deduction, and, above all, 
reason are absolutely eselnded from these acts^ 
which are never inspired by intellectuality. 

"The impression received by the brain is im- 
mediately transmuted into aA act, similar to 
those acts which depend entire^ on antomatie 
memory. 

"It is certain in makiiig a series of move- 
ment^ which compose the act of walking niP- 
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itairs or the action of waUdng from one plaea 
to another, we do not think of analyzing our 
efforts and this act of walking almost limits 
itself to an oi^anie function, so little does 
thought enter into its composition. 

"In the case of repeated impnlses, it can he 
absolutely affirmed that substance is the ante- 
cedent of the essence of being. 

"Substance comprises all corporal material- 
ities: instinctive needs, irrational movements, in 
a word, all actions where common sense is not 
ft factor. 

"Essence is that imponderable part of being 
which includes the soul, the mind, the intelli- 
gence, in fact the entire mentality. 

"It is this last element of our being which 
poetizes our thoughts, classifies them, and leads 
ns to common sense, by means of reasoning 
and judgment. 

"He who, having received an injury from his 
Buperior, replies to it at once by corresponding 
affront, is absolutely sure to become the victim 
of his impulses. 

"It is only when his act is consummated, that 
he will think of the consequences which it can 
entail; the loss of his employment first, thai 
{Borporal pnnishment, in severity according t« 
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the gravity of the offense ; lastly, iiiisei7, perhaps 
the result of forced inactivity. 

"On the contrary, the man endowed with 
common sense will reflect in a flash, by recalling 
all the different phases which we have described. 
His intelligence, being appealed to, will repro 
sent to him the consequences of a violent actim 

*'He will And, in conunon sense, the strengtl. 
not to respond to an injury at once j but will not 
forego the right, however, of avenging himseU 
under the guise of a aatisfacticoi which will hi 
all the more easily accorded to him as his moder 
atioa will not fail to make an impresfion in bx. 
favor." 

"There is, between common sense and ink 
pulse," says Toritomo, "the difference that onfl 
would find between two coats, one of which wafc 
bought ready-made, while the other, after being 
cut according to the proportions of the one wha 
is to wear it, was sewed by a workman to whom 
all the resources of his art are known." 

If impulses adopt the same character for everf 
one, common sense adapts itself to the mind, to 
the sensitiveness, to the worth of him who prac- 
tise it ; it is a garment which is adjusted to tha 
proportions of its owner, and, aeeordii^ to his 
taste, is elaborate or simple. 
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Certain people have a tendency to oonfoand 
intuition and impolse. 

These two things, really very different in es- 
sence, are only related by spontanei^ of 
thought which gives them birth. 

Bat whereas intuition, a sensatitHi altogether 
moral, concisely stated, is composed of mental 
speculati(nis, impulses always resolve themselves 
into acts and resolutions to act. 

Intuition is a sort of obscure revelation, which 
reason controls only after its formation. 

Impulse never engages common sense in the 
sehievements which it realizes. It never de- 
cides upon them in advance, and almost always 
engenders r^rets. 

It is the result of a defeat in self-control, 
which will-power and the power of reesoniog 
alone can correct. 

Intuition is less spontaneous than impulse. 

It is a very brief mental operation, but, never- 
theleaa, very real, which, very indistinctly, 
touehes lightly all tiie phases of reasoning, in 
order to read a eoncluaion so rapidly that he 
who conceivee it has difficulty in mulring the 
transfermations of the initial thought intelli- 
gible. 

It is nene the less true that intuitioa is alwi^ 
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inspired hy a predicted refleeticm, but, in spite 
of this taet, an existing reflection. 

Impulse, on the contraiy, only admits instinct 
as its source of existence. 

It is the avowed enemy of common senses 
which eonnselB the escape from ^cterior insinn- 
ations that one may concentrate, in order to 
listen to the voice which dictates to ns the ab- 
stinence from doing anything ontil after makii^ 
a complete analysis of the cause which agitates 
ns. 

Some philosophers have Bought to rank in- 
spiration under the flag of impulse, which they 
thought to defend; yes, even to recover esteem 
under this new form. 

"We should know how to stand on guard, '* 
aai/a Toritomo, "against this fatal error," 

"Inspiration," says he, "is rarely immobilized 
under ttie traits which characterized its first ap^ 
pearance. 

"Before expressing itself in a work of art or 
of utility, it was the embryo of that which it 
must afterward personify. 

"The ancients when relating that a certain 
divinity sprang, fully armed, from the head ol 
a god, accredited this belief to instantaneoufl 
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"If nmsicianB, painters, poets, and inTenton 
vant to be sincere, they will agree that, be- 
tween tbe thoagbt which they qualify as in- 
spiration, and its tangible realization, a ladder 
of transformations has been constmcted, and 
that it is only by progressive steps that thqr 
hare attained what seemed to them the nearest 
to perfection." 

Impulse, then, is only distantly related to in- 
spiration and intuition. 

Let us add that these gifts are very often only 
die fruit of an nnconscions mental efFort, and 
that, most of the time, the thoughts, which in 
good faith one accepts as inspiration or in- 
tnitiou, are only nameless reminiscences, whose 
apparition coincides with an emotional state of 
being, which existed at the time of the first 
perception. 

There, again, the presence of reasoning is 
visible, and also the presence of common sense, 
which tries to convert into a work of lasting 
results those impressions which would probably 
remaia unproductive without the aid of these 
two faculties. 

Impulses are, most of the time, the vassals of 
material sensations. 

Definite reascoiing and impartial judgment^ 
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inspired by common sense, are rarel;' tlie posses- 
sioD of a sick man. 

Sofferings, in exposing him to melancb<dj, 
make him see things in a defective light; tbe 
effort of thinlring fati^es his weak brain, and 
the fear of a resolution which would force him 
to get out of his inactivity has enormous in- 
flnenee npon the deductions which dictate his 
judgment. 

Before discussing the advantages of con^ct, 
he will instinctively resign himself to inertia. 

If, on the contraTy, his temperament disposes 
him to anger, he will compromise an under- 
taking by a spontaneous violence, which patience 
and reflection would otherwise have made suc- 
cessfnl. It is pos^ble also that a valiant soul is 
nnable to ob^ a weak body, and that instinct, 
awakened by fear, leads one on to the impulsive 
desires of activity. 

Inadequate food or excessive nonriahment 
can produce impulses of a different nature, but 
these differences are wholly and completely dis* 
tinct as to character. 

The most evident danger of impulses lies in 
the scattering of mental forces, which, being too 
frequently called npon, use themselves up with> 
out benefiting either reason or common senae. 
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The habit of mdnlgmg in movements dictat«(l 
onl^ by instinct, in sappressing all the phases of 
judgment leaves infinitely more latitude to 
caprice, which exists at the expense of solid 
jadgment. 

Perception, being related to that which in- 
terests oar passions, by getting in direct contact 
vith the action which should simply be derived 
from a dedaction, inspired by common sense, 
moltiplies tlie unrefiected manifestations and 
produces waste of the forces, which should be 
concentrated on a central point, after having 
passed through all the phases of which we have 
spoken. 

In addition, the permanent^ of resolntions is 
tmknown to impulsive people. 

Their tendency, by leadmg them on toward 
instantaneous solutions, allows them to ignore 
the benefits of consistency. 

"They are tike nnto a peasant," said the old 
Nipponese "who owned a field in the country of 
Tofcio. Scarcely had he begun to sow a part of 
the field wh^i, under the influence of au un- 
happy impulse, he plowed up the earth again 
in Older to sow the ground with a new seed. 

"If he heard any one Efpeak of any special 
■ew method of ealtivati<»i, he only tried it foe 
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k short while, and then abandoned it, to try an- 
other wa7. 

"He tried to cultivate rice; then, before the 
time for harreoting it, he became enfliafiiastie 
for the cultivatioa of chryaanthemmns, which ha 
abandoned very soon in order to plant trees, 
whose slow development incited him to change 
his norsery into a field of wheat. 

" He died in misery, a victim ofhishaving scorn- 
ed the power of eonsistenqr and common sense." 

Now Yoritomo, after having pnt na on onr 
goard against impulses, ahows us the way to 
conquer these causes of disorder. 

"To control nngoarded movements, which 
place us on a level with inferior beings. That 
is," said he "in making us dependent on one 
instinct alone. This is," said he, "to take 
the first step toward the will to think, which is 
one of the forms of cconmon sense. 

"In order to reach this point, tlie first resoln-i 
tion to make is to escape from the tyranny of 
the body, which tends to replace the intellectual 
element in impulsive people. 

"When I was still under the instmeticm of 
my preceptor, Lang-Ho, I saw him cure a man 
who was affected with what he called 'The 
Malady of the First Impulse.' 
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"'Whether it concerned good actions or repxe- 
hen^ble ones, this man always acted witbont tha 
least reflection. 

"To laoneh a new enterprise, whieli the most' 
elementaiT conunon sense condemned, he gave 
the greater part of his fortune in a moment of 



"He allowed himself to commit acts of vio- 
lence which taught him severe lessons, 

"Finally, vexed beyond measure, dissatisfied 
with himself and others, he so brutally mal- 
treated a high dignitary in a moment of violmt 
anger that the latter sent for him that he might 
punish him. Learning of this, the man, cra^ 
with rage, rushed out of his boose in order to kill 
the prince with his own hand. 

"It was in this paroxysm of pasEuim that my 
master met him. Like all impulsive people, he 
was full of his subject, and, joining the per- 
eeption of the insult to the jac^ent of it, which 
his instinct had immediately dictated to him, he 
did not conceal his murderous intentions. 

"i/fy master, by means of a strategy, sncceeded 
in dissuading hi™ from accomplishing his re- 
Tenge that day. He persuaded him that the 
prince was absent and would only retain to 
town upon the following day. 
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"The man believed him, and allowed himself 
to be taken to the house ot Lang-Ho. 

"Bnt it was in vain that Ijang-Ho unfolded 
all his most snbtle arguments. Neither the fear 
of punishment, nor the hope of pardon, could 
conquer the ohatinacy which can always be ob- 
served in impolsive people when their resolution 
has not accomplished its purpose. 

"It was then that my master emplt^ed a rose, 
whose fantastic character brings a smile, bnt 
which, however, demonstrates a profound knowl- 
edge of the human heart when acting nnder the 
inflnence of common sense. 

"During the sleep of his guest, Lang-Ho took 
off his robe, replacing it by a garment made of 
two materials. One was golden yellow, the other a 
brilliant green. After attacks of terrible anger, in 
spite of the solicitation of his impulsive nature 
which incited him to go out, he did not dare to 
venture into the streets in such a costume. 

"That which the most subtle arguments had 
been unable to accomplish, was obtained through 
fear of ridicule. 

"Two days passed; his fury was changed into 
great mental exhaustion, because impulsive 
people can not withstand the contact with ob- 
stacles for any leaigth of time, 
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"It waa this moment whicli my master chose 
to undertake tlie cure, in which be was so vitally 
interested. 

"With the most delieatd art, he explained to 
the impulsive man all the chain of sentiments 
leading from perception to judgment 

"He caused common sense to intervene so 
liappily that the man was permeated by it. My 
master kept him near by for several weeks, al- 
ways using very simple ai^uments to combat the 
instinctive resolutions which were formulated in 
his brain many times a day. 

*' Common sense, thus solicited, was revealed 
to the impulsive one, and appeared like a peace- 
ful counselor. 

"The ridiculous and odious side of his reso- 
lution was represented to him with such truth 
that he embraced Lang-Ho, saying: 

" 'Now, Master, I can go away, and your mind 
can be at rest about me. 

" 'The arguments of common sense have liber- 
ated me from bondage in which my lack of 
r^ection held me. 

" 'I return to my home, but, I beg of you, 
jallow me to take away this ridiculous costume 
yrineh. was my savior. 

" *I wish to hang it in my home, in the most 
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oonspicQoua place, tliat, from the moment my 
nature incites me to ob^ the commands of im- 
pulse, I may be able to look at once upon this 
garment, and thu3 recall year teachings, wMeh 
have brought sweetness and peace into my 
lifa' " 

AU those who are inclined to act by instinct 
should follow this example, not by dressing np 
in a ridiculous robe half green and half yellow, 
but by placing obstacles in the way of the ac- 
complishment of impulsive acts, which the dic- 
tates of common sense would not sanction. 

"For those whose minds possess a certain deli- 
cacy," again says the old master, "these ob- 
stacles will be of a purely moral order, but for 
those who volimtarily allow themselves to be 
dominated hy a diseased desire for action, ob- 
stacles should adopt a tangible form; the difS- 
culty in conquering anything alfrays makes im- 
pulsive people reflect a little. 

"Under the immediate impression of the per- 
ception of an act they are ready for a struggle 
to the death; but this ardor is quickly extin- 
guished, and inertia, in its tnm, having become 
an impulse, makes them throw far away from 
them the object which determined the effort. 

"In proportion as they encounter ob8ta»le% 
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Trhieh tbcy hare taken the precantioo to raiae^ 
the encroachment of the impression will make 
itself lees felt. 

"The mere fact of having foreseen will be- 
come a matter for reflection for them. 

"The feeling of the responsibilities will be 
roused in them, and th^ will understand how 
difficult it is to escape the eonseqnences of im- 
pnledve acts." 

Would one not aaj that these lines had been 
written yesterday t 

More than ever our age of unrest makes UB 
the prey of impolses, and to the majority of our 
contemporaries, the robe, half green and half 
yellow (by recalling to them the worship of 
common sense), will become a fetish, more pre- 
cions than all the amulets with which supersti- 
tion loves to adorn Ic^c, or to incorporate fiui- 
tastic outline in the dasaic setting of beautiful 
jewelsL 
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The Shognn says: "There are sentimentali- 
ties of many binds, some present less dangers 
than others, but from every point of view they 
are prejudicial to the acquisition and exercise 
of commou sense. To cultivate Bentiment over 
:which the Will has no control is always to be 
regretted. 

Sentimentality is multiform. 

"It presents itself, at times, under the aspect 
of an obscure appeal to sensuality and brings 
with it a passing desire of the heart and of the 
senses, which produces an artificial appreciation 
of the emotion felt. "^ 

"In this first case sentimentality is an nncon- 
seions manifestation of egotism, because, outside 
of that which provokes this outward manifesta- 
tion, everythii^ is alienated and becomes in- 
distinct. 

"The incidents of existence lose their true 
proportion, since everything becomes relative 
to the object because of our preoccupation. 

"The impulse reigns supreme there when sen- 
73 
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timentality establishes itself, and the desire of 
judgment, if it makes itself apparent, is quickly 
shunned, to the profit of illusoiy reasons, in 
which pure reason does not intervene. 

' ' This sentimentally amalgamatii^ the 
springs of egotism bereaves the soul's longing of 
all its greatness. 

"The anxiety to attribute all our impressions 
to emotion is only a way of intensifying it for 
our personal satisfaction, at the expense of a 
sentiment far deeper and more serious, which 
never blossoms under the shadow of egotism and 
of frivolous sentimentality. 

"Never will common sense have the chance to 
manifest itself in those who permit such ephem- 
eral and enfeebling impressions to implant 
themselves in their souls. 

"However they must be pitied because their 
artificial emotion often results in a sorrow which 
is not lessened by repetition, but whose mani- 
festation is none the less prejudicial to the peace 
of their being. 

"All those who do not harmonize common 
sense and the emotions of the heart become pas- 
sive to the investiture of a sentimentality iriiich 
does not wait to know if the object be worthy of 
them before it exists in conseioascess. 
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"From this state of mind arise disillosions 
and their recurrence entails a defect in the con> 
cepticHi. 

' ' Men vho are often deceived in allowii^ them< 
Belves to feel a Borrow which ia only based on 
the longings of sentimentality become pessimists 
quickly and deny the existence of deep and en- 
dorii^ affection judged from its saperior ex- 
pression. 

'"Hiis superior expression of sentiment is 
freed from all personality and such judgment 
which differentiates it from other sentiments. 

"If we wished to appeal to common sense we 
should acknowledge, too often, that in the search 
for expansion we have only recognized the op- 
portunity to satisfy the inclination which ui^ies 
OS to seek for pleasure. 

"Sentiment reasons, and is capable of devo- 
ticm. Sentimentality excludes reflective thought 
and ignores generosity. 

"We are capable of sacrificing ourselves for 



"Sentimentality exacts the sacrifice of others. 

"Therefore, profiting by the pmi'iiples al- 
ready developed, he who cultivates common 
aeuse will never fail to reaBoa in the followin^f 
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"Opening tbe symbolic fan, he vill encoontar, 
after perception, the memory which will suggest 
to him the recollections of personal and strange 
experiences and he will record this fact: ab- 
negation is rarely encountered, 

"The inclination of our thoughts will suggest 
to us the difficulties there are in searching for it. 

" Deduction will acquaint us with the temerily 
of this exaction, and foresight will attract our 
thoughts to the possibility of suffering which 
could proceed from disillusion. 

"Following this, reasoning and judgment will 
intervene in order to hastm the conclusion for- 
mnlated by common sense. 

' ' It follows then that, abnegation being so rare, 
common sense indicates to me that it would be 
imprudent for me to allow my happiness to 
rest upon the existence of a thing so exceptional. 

"For this reason this sentimental defect will 
find eomm<m sense armed against this eventu- 
ality. 

"'Hiere is another form of sentimentali^ not 
less common. 

"It is that which extends itself to all the cir- 
eomstances of life and transforms true pity into 
a false sensibilily, the exaggeration of ^lich 
depreciates the true value of things. 
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"Those who give pablieitjr to this form of sen- 
timent are agitated (or imagine themselves to 
be a^tated) as profoundly <m the moet futile of 
pretexts as for the most important caose, 

"They do not think to ask themselves if thwr 
ardor is merited; also every soeh experience^ 
taking oat of them aomething of their inner 
selves, leaves them enfeebled and stranded. 

"Every excursion into the domain of sen- 
timentality is particularly dangerous, for tonr- 
ifits always fail to carry with them the neces- 
sary coinage which one calls common sense." 

After having put ourselves on guard against 
the surprizes of mental exaggeration, Yoritomo 
warns us of a kind of high respectable sentimen- 
tality which we possess, that is none the less 
censurable because under an exterior of the 
pnrest tenderness it conceals a profound ego- 
tism. 

It concerns paternal love from which reason- 
ing and common sense are excluded. 

"Nothing" said he, "seems more noble than 
the love of parents for their children, and u& 
sentiment is more august when it is compre- 
hended in all its grandenr. 

"But how many people are apt to distingniah 
it from an egotistical sentimentality. 
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"I have seen some mothers oppose the depar- 
ture of their sons, preferring to oblige them to 
lead an obscure existence near to them, rather 
than impose open themselves the sorrow of a 
separation. 

"These women do not fail to condemn the 
Action of others, who, filled with a sablime ab- 
begation, allow their children to depart, hiding 
from them the tears which they shed, because 
they have the conviction of seeing them depart 
for the fortune and the happiness which they 
feel themselves unable to offer them. 

"Which of these are worthy of admiraticoif 
Those who condemn their children to a bfe of 
mediocrity in order to obey an egotistical sen- 
timentality, <"■ those who, with despair in their 
hearts, renounce the joy of their presence, and 
think only of their own grief in order to build 
upon it the happiness of their dear ones. 

"The common sense of this latter class in- 
Kpiring in them this magnificent sentiment, and 
forcing them to set aside a sentimmtality which 
is, in reality, only the caricature of sentiment, has 
permitted them to escape that special kind of 
rgotism, which could be defined thus; The 
tranidation of a desire for personal contentment 

"Ought we then to blame others so strongly T 
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"It is necessary, above all, to teach them to 
reason about the ardor of their emotions, and 
only to follow them when they ^d that they 
are cleansed from oil aspiration which is not 
a pledge of devotion." 

Now the Shognn speaks to ns with that snbi 
tlety of analysis which is characteristic and re- 
fers to a kind of sentimentality the most fre- 
quent and the least excusable. 

"There are," he tella as, "a number of 
people who, without knowing that they offend 
common sense in a most indefensible manner, in- 
voke sentimentality in order to dispense with 
exercising the most vulgar pily, to the profit of 
their neighbor. 

"A prince," he cohtinnes, "poesest a large 
tract of land which he had pnt imder grain. 

"For the harvest, a large number of peasants 
and laborers were employed and each one lived 
on tlie products of his labor. 

But a prolonged drought threatened the crop ; 
so the prince's overseer dismissed most of the 
laborers, who failed to find employment in the 
parched country, 

"Soon hunger threatened the inmates of the 
miserable dwellings, and sickness, its insepar- 
able companion, did not fail to follow. 

■V.6 
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"In tiie meantime the prinee left, and bad 
it not been that two or three wealthy and charit- 
able persons were found, the laborers would have 
starved to death. 

"This pitiful condition was soon changed, 
abundance replaced famine, and the master re- 
tamed to live in his domain. 

"But amazement followed wh^i he addrest 
his people as folloira: Here I am, back among 
you, and I hope to remain here a loi^; time ; if 
I left you, it was because I have so great an 
affection for all my servants and because even 
the bare thoi^ht of seeing them suffer caused 
me unbearable sorrow. 

"I am not among those who are sufficiently 
bard-hearted to be able to take care of sick and 
fluffering people and to be a witness of their 
marl^dom. My pity is too keen to permit of 
n^ beholding this spectacle; this is why I 
had to leave to others, less sensitive, the burden 
of care which my too tender heart was unable 
to lavish on you," 

And that which is more terrible is that this 
man believed what he said. 

He did not understand the monstrous rent 
which he made in the robe of common sense, 
by declaring that he had committed the vilest 
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act oi craelty dne to excessive sensitiveneas once 
it represented a murderous act of omissiotu 

Examples of this form of sentimentality are 
more numerous than we think. 

There exist people who cover their dogs witli 
caresses, gorging them with dainties, and will 
take good care not to succor the needy. 

Others faint away at s^ht of an accident 
and never think of giving aid to the wounded. 

One may observe that for people exercising 
sentimentality at the expense of common sense, 
the greatest catastrophe in intensity, if it be 
far away from us, diminishes, while the merest 
incident, a little out of the ordinary, affects them 
in a most immoderate manner if it be produced 
in the circle of their acq^uaintanees. 

It is needless to add that, if it touches them 
directly, it becomes an unparalleled calamity; 
it seems that the rest of the world must be 
troubled by it. 

This propensity toward pitying oneself un- 
reasonably about little things which relate to 
one directly and this exaggerated development 
of a sterile sentimentality are almost always ar- 
tificial, and tbe instinct of self-preservation very 
often aids in their extermination. 

"Among my old disciples," pursues the Sho- 
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gan, "I had a friend whose son was afflicted by 
thia kind of sentimentaliiy, the sight of blood 
made him faint and he was incapable of aiding 
any one whomsoever ; that which he called his 
good heart, and which was only a form of egotis- 
tical Bentimentality, prevented Tiim from lookup 
at the suffering of others. 

"One day, a terrible earthquake destroyed 
bis palace ; he escaped, making his way through 
the ruins and roughly pushing aside the wound- 
ed who told about it afterward. 

"I saw him some days after; instead of re- 
proaching him severely for his condnct, I en- 
deavored to make him see how false was his con- 
ception of pity, since, not only had he not 
fainted at the sight of those who, half-dead, 
were groaning, but he had found in the egotis- 
tical sentiment of self-preservation the strength 
to struggle against those who clung to him, be- 
seeching him for help. 

"I demonstrated to him the evident contradic- 
tion of his instinctive cruelty to the sentimen- 
tality that it pleased him to make i,>ublie. 

"I made an appeal to common sense, in order 
to prove to him the attitude which he had, until 
then, assumed, and I had the joy of seeing my- 
self understood. 
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"Mf ai^nmeDts appealed to his mentality, 
and almiTB afterward, when he had the oppor- 
ttmi^ to hring puerile sentimentality and com- 
mon sense face to face, he forced himself to ap- 
peal to that qnality, which in revealing to him 
the artifice of the sentiment which animated him, 
cured him of false sensihility, which he had 
displayed up to that time." 

Sentimentality is in reality only a conception 
of egotism, under the different forms which it 
adopts. 

Yoritomo proves it to us again, in epeaking 
of the weakness of certain teachers, who, onc^r 
the pretext of avoiding trouble, allow their 
children to follow their defective inclinations. 

"It JB by an instinctive hatred of effort ibaA 
parents prevent themselves from making their 
children cry when reprimanding them," said he. 

"If the parents wish to be sincere to them- 
selves, they will perceive that the sorrow in 
seeing their children's tears flow, plays a very 
emall part in their preconceived idea of indulg- 
ence. 

"It is in order to economize their own ner- 
vous energy or to avoid cleverly the trouble of 
continued teaching, that they hesitate to pro- 
voke these imaginary miseries, the manifesta- 
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tion of whidi ia caosed by the great weakness of 
the teachers. 

"CommoQ sense, nerertheleas, ought to make 
them understand that it is preferable to allow 
the little ones to shed a few tears, which are 
quickly dried, rather than to tolerate a deplor- 
able propensity for these habits which, later 
in life, will cause them real anxiety." 

And the philosopher concludes: 

"A very little reasoning could suffice to con- 
vince one of the dangers of sentimentality, if the 
persons who devote themselves entirely to it 
consented to reflect, by frankly t^eeii^ to the 
trae cause which produces it, 

"They would discover in this false pity the 
desire not to disturb their own tranquility. 

"They would also perceive that, in order to 
spare themselves a few unpleasant moments in 
the present they are preparing for themselves 
great sorrow for the future. 

"In parental affection, as in friendship or in. 
the emotions of love, a^itimeutali^ is none other 
than an exa^erated amplification of the ego. 

"If it be true that all our acta, even those 
most worthy of approbation, can react in our 
personality, at least it is necessary that we 
should be logical and that, in order to create 
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for oarselves a partial happiness or to avoid a 
temporary annoyance, we should not prepare 
for ourselves an existence, outlined by deception 
and froitless regrets. 

"Sentimentality and its derivatives, puerile 
pity and false sensitiveness, can create illusion 
for those who do not practise the art of reason- 
ing, but the friends of common sense do not 
hesitate to ccmdemn them for it. 

"In spite of the glitter in which it parades 
itself, sentimentality will never be anything 
but the drees of true sentiment." 
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THE UTTLITY OF COMMON SENSB 
IN DAILY LIFE 

As oar philoeopber explains, the influence of 
common sense is above all appreciation of daily 
events. "We have," he eontinaes, "very rarely 
in life the opportunity of making grave deei* 
siona, but we are called upon daily to resolve un- 
important problems, and we can only do it in 
a jadicions way, if we are allowed to devote 
oorselves to certain kinds of investigation. 

"This is what may be called to judge with 
discrimination, otherwise, with common sense. 

"Without this faculty, it is in vain that our 
memory amasses the materials, which must serve 
us in the comparative examination of facts. 

"And if good sense did not impose its con- 
clusions this examination would be tainted with 
decay. 

"Thanks to this faculty, we possess that ac- 
curacy of mind which permits na to discern 
truth from falsehood. 
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"It ia this power vfaieli aids ns in distii^uiBh- 
iog what we should consider as a dnty, as a 
right, or as a thing conforming to eqnity, es- 
tablished by the laws of intelligence. 

"Without common sense we should be like an 
inexperienced gardener, who, tor want of knowl- 
edge, would allow the tares to grow and would 
neglect the plants whose function is to nourish 
man. 

"In order to conform to the habit of judg- 
ing with common sense, one ought first to lay 
down the following principle: 

"No fact can exist, unless there ia a anf&cient 
motive to determine its nature. 

"It is when operating on the elements fur- 
nished ns by common sense that we are able to 
discern the quality of the object of our atten- 
tion. 

"One day, a sage, whom people gladly con- 
sulted, was asked by what means he bad learned 
to know so well the exact proportion of things, 
so that he never failed to attribute to them 
their real value. 

" 'Why' they added, 'can you foresee so ex. 
actly the evil and direct us to that which is 
right and just t ' 

"And the superstitious people added: 
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" 'Are yoa not in commnmc&tion mth the 
npirits, which float in epace, nrhieh come from 
the other world! 

"Would 70a not be cotmaeled by Toicea which 
we have not the power to hear, and do yon not 
see things which are Tiaible to yon alone f 

" 'You are right,' replied the saintly man, 
smiling. 

" ' I have indeed the power to hear and to see 
that which yon do not perceive ; but aorcery has 
no relation to the power which is attributed to 
me. 

"If you wish, you will be able to possess it 
in your turn, for my means are not a secret. 

" *I keep my eyes and ears open.' 

"And as every one burst out laughing, be- 
lieving it a joke, the sage began again: 

" 'But this is not all; after having seen and 
heard, I call to my aid all the qualities which 
constitute conunon sense and, thanks to this 
faculty, I draw my conclusions from my experi- 
ence, from which enthusiasm, fancy, as well as 
personal interest are totally excluded. 

" 'This done, and my judgment being formu- 
lated in my thought, I adapt it to the circom- 
stanees, and especially to the material situation 
and to the m^itality of those who consolt me.' 
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"fVom these coanBels," thinks the Shogun, 
"we muat draw a precious lesson. 

"It is tme that an ex^en(^, physical or 
moral, can determine, in different individnals, 
a very different resolution. 

"According to the manner of life adopted, 
or the direction ^ven to one's duties, different 
resolntions can be made without lacking com- 
mon sense. It is indisputable that what repre- 
sents social obligations does not demand the same 
conduct from the peasant as from the prince. 

"We should outrage common sense in pre- 
senting a workman with a gorgeous robe suit- 
able for great ceremonies, in which to do his 
work, but reason would be equal^ outraged if 
one put on a shabby costume to go to the palace 
of the Mikado. ' ' 

The nature of resolutions inspired by com- 
mon sense varies according to environment, the 
time, and the state of mind in which one is. 

These conditions make of this quality a vir- 
tue really worth acquirii^, for it is more diffi- 
cult to conquer than many others and ita ef- 
fects are of infinite variety. 

Bat as always, Yoritomo, after having sig- 
naled the danger, and indicated the remedy, 
gives us the manner of its application. 
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That which follows is marked by that sim- 
plicitr of conception and facility of execution 
which render the doctrine of the Nippon philos- 
opher absolutely efficacious. 

Instead of losing himself by digressing from 
his subject and by placing himself on the sum- 
mits of psychology, he remains with us, pats 
himself on the level of the most hnmble among 
ns, and says to as all : 

"The best way to use commoa sense in daily 
life consists in declaring one's honest intea- 
tion«. 

"What should I do if I were in the place of 
the person with whom I am discussing t 

' I found myself one day on the slope o€ a 
hill named Yimg-Tshi, and I remarked that 
the majori^ of the trees were stript of their 
, foliage. 

"The season seeming to me not sufficiently 
advanced for this condition of vegetation, I ex- 
prest my astonishment to a passer-by, who 
replied to me : 

" 'Alas! This occurs every year at the same 
time, and it is not well to cultivate trees on the 
height of Yung-Tshi, for the sun, being too 
hot, dries them np before flie time when the 
foliage ought to fall.* 
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"A few days afterward my steps tead me on 
the opposite slope of the same hill. 

"There the trees were covered with foliage, 
still green but uncommon, and their appearance 
indicated an unhealthy condition of growth. 

" 'Alas!' said a man who was working in the 
hedges to me, 'it is not well to cidtivate trees 
on the height of Ynng-Tshi, for the sun never 
shines there, and they can only acquire the vigor 
they would possess if they were planted in an- 
other country.' 

"And, altho recognizing the truth of these 
two opinions, so contradictoi?, I conld not help 
thinking that they were the reproduction of those 
which men, deprived of common sense, express 
every day, 

"The same hill produced a vegetation, af- 
fected in different ways, by reason of different 
causes; and the people, instead of taking into 
consideration how carelessly th^ had chosen 
the location of their plantation, preferred to at- 
tribute the defect to the site itself, rather than 
to their lack of precaution, 

"Both of them were suffering from a hurtful 
exaggeration, hut each one explained it in a 
way arbitrarily exclusive- 

"He of the north made oat that the son never 
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ehone on the Bnmmit of Yung-Tsbi, and tlie in- 
habitant of the south affirmed that the healtlt- 
giTing shade was unknown there," 

This is why it is indispensable to the sac- 
cessfttl resolntion of the thousand and one prob- 
lems of daily life, both those whose sole impw- 
tanceis derived from their multiplicity and those 
whose seriousness justly demands oar attention, 
to employ the very simple method which pre- 
scribes that we place ourselves mentally in the 
position and circnmstancea of the person with 
whom we are discussing. 

If each one of the inhabitants of Yung-Tshi 
had followed this precept, instead of declaring 
that the hill never received the sun or that shade 
never fell upon it, they would each one have 
thought for himself, 

"At what conclusions should I arrive, if t 
had planted my trees on the opposite sidet" 

From the reasoning which would have ensued, 
the following truth would most certainly have 
been revealed. 

"If I were in the other man's place, I should 
certainly think as he does." 

This premise once laid down, the conclusion 
would be reached ; all the more exact, because, 
without abandoning their arguments, each one 
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would present those which it is eas7 to tarn 
against an adversaiy. 

Before solving a problem, he who desires to 
avoid making a mistake must never fail to ask 
himself this qaestion: 

"What should I do if my interests were those 
of the opposite party I 

Or, yet again : 

What should I reply if my adversaries nsed 
the same language to me as I purpose using 
when addressing tbemt 

This method is valuable in that it raises un- 
expected objections, which the mind would not 
oonsider if one had simply studied the ques- 
tion from one's own point of view. 

It is a self-evident fact that, according to the 
state of mind in which we are, things assume 
different proportions in the rendering of judg< 
ment on them. 

We must not argue as children do, who, not 
having the sense of calculating distances, ask 
how the man standing near to them will be able 
to enter his house, which they see far away, and 
which seems to them of microscopic dimensions. 

One departs from common sense when one 
attributes to insignificant things a fundamental 
value. 
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We neglect to consider it in & most Berioos 
way when we adopt principles contrary to the 
general consensus of opinion accredited in the 
environment in which we are living. 

"A high dignitary of the court," says Yori- 
tomo, "would be lacking in common sense if he 
wished to conduct himself as a peasant and, 
on the other hand, a peasant would give a proof 
of great felly were he to attempt the remodel- 
ing of his life on the principles adopted by 
courtiers. 

"He who, passing his life in camps, wished 
to thiak and to act like the philosopher, whose 
books are his principal society, would cause 
people to doubt his wisdom; and the thinker 
who should adopt publicly the methods of a 
swashbuckler would only inspire contempt." 

In ordinary life, one ought to consider this 
faculty of common sense as the ruling principle 
of conduct. 

One can be lacking in thought, in audacity, 
in brilliant qualities, if only one possesses com- 
mon sense. 

It takes the place of intelligence in many 
people, whose minds, unaeeostomed to subtle ar- 
gument, only tend themselves to very simple 
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A Tersatile mentality rarely belongs to such 
minds, because it is not tlieir forte to unfold 
hidden truths. 

It walks in the light and keeps in the very 
middle of the road, far from the ambushes 
which may be concealed by the hedges of the 
cross-roads. 

Many people gifted with common sense but 
deprived of ordinary intelligence have amassed 
a fortune, but never, no matter how clever he 
may be, has a man known success, if he has not 
strictly observed the laws of common sense. 

It is not only in debates that the presence of 
this virtue should make itself felt, but every 
act of our life should be impregnated with it. 

There are no circumstances, no matter how 
insigni^cant they may appear, where the inter- 
vention of common sense would be undesir- 
able. 

It is only common sense which will indicate 
the course of conduct to be pursued, so as not 
to hurt the feelings or offend the prejudices of 
other people. 

There are great savants, whose science, freed 
from all paerile beliefe, rises above current su- 
perstition. 

They would consider it a great lack of com- 
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mon sense if the^ expounded their theories be- 
fore the hmnble-minded, whose blind faith 
would be injured thereby. 

Of two things one is certain: either they 
would refuse to believe such theories and this 
display of leamingr would be fruitless, or 
their habitual credulity would be troubled and 
they would lose their tranquility without aequir- 
iugr a conviction sufficiently strong to give them 
perfect peace ct mind. 

Bven in things which concern health, common 
sense is applicable to daily life. 

It is common sense which will preserve us 
from excesses, by establishing the equilibrium 
of the annoyancea which result from them, with 
reference to the doubtful pleasure which they 
procure. 

Thanks to common sense, we shall avoid the 
weariness of late nights and the danger of 
giving oneself up to the delights of dissipation. 

"It is common sense," says the philosopher, 
"which forces ns at a banquet to raise our eyes 
to the hour-glass to find out how late it is. 

" It ia under the inspiration of this great qual- 
ity of mind that we shall avoid putting to our 
lips the cup already emptied many times. 

"Common sense will reflect upon the mirror 
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of oar imagiiiation the specter of the day aft«r 
the orgy; it will evoke the monster of the head- 
ache which works upon the suffering cranium 
with its claws of steel ; and, at some future day, 
it will show OS precocious decrepitude as well 
aa all bodily ills which precede the final decay of 
those who yield to thetr passions. It will also 
imposeupon us the performance of duty under the 
form which it has adopted for each individual. 

' ' Common sense represents for some the care 
of public affairs ; for others those of the family ; 
for us all the great desire to leave intact to our 
descendants the name which we have received 
from our fathers. 

"For some of those still very yoimg, it is like 
a lover long desired t 

"For s^es and warriors, it blows the trum- 
pet of glory. 

"Finally, common sense is the chosen pur- 
pose of every one, courted, demanded, desired 
or accepted, but it exists, and under the penalty 
of most serious inconyeniences it does not per- 
mit us to forget its existence." 

Coming down from the heights where he al- 
lows himself to be transported at times for s 
brief moment, Yoritomo tells ua the part played 
by common sense with reference to health. 
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"Common sense" he assures us, "is the wisest 
phTBieian whom it is possible to consult. 

"If we followed its advice, we should avoid 
the thousand and one little annoTanees of ill- 
nesses caosed hy imprudence. 

"The choice of clothing wonld be reg^ulated 
according to the existing temperature. 

"One would avoid the passing at once from 
extreme heat to extreme cold. 

"One would never proffer this stupid reflec- 
tion: Bah! I shall take care of myself, which 
impudent people declare when exposing them- 
selves carelessly to take cold. 

"We should understand that disease is a cauae 
of unparalleled disorder and discord. 

"In addition to the thought of possible suf- 
ferings, that of grief for those whom we Iovq. 
joined to the apprehension of a cessation of social 
functions, on whose achievement depends our 
fortune, would suffice to eliiuinate all idea of 
imprudence, if we had the habit of fdlowing com- 
mon sense to participate in all our actions of 
daily life. 

"To those who walk under its guidance, it 
manifests itself without ceasing; it dominates all 
actions without their being compelled to separ- 
ate themselves from it. 
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"It is nnconscioasly that they appeal to com< 
mon sense and th^ have no need of making aa 
effort to follow its laws. 

"Common sense is the intelligence of in- 
stinct" 
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Bbfobb entering the path which relates direct- 
ly to the intellectual efforts concerning the ac- 
qnisitioD of common sense, the Shoguu calls our 
attention to the power of deduction. 

"It is only," said he, "where we are suffi- 
ciently permeated with all the principles of 
judgment that we shall be able to think of ac- 
quiring this quality, so necessary to the har- 
mony of life. 

"The most important of all the mental opera- 
tions which ought to be practised by h™ who 
desires common sense to reign supreme in all his 
actions and decisions, is incontestably deduction. 

"When the union of ideas, which judgment 
permits, is made with perception and exactness, 
there results always an analysis, which, if prac- 
tised frequently, will end by becoming almost a 
mechaoical act. 

"It is, however, well to study the phases of 
this analysis, in order to organize them methodi- 
cally first. 

100 
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"Later, when the mind shall be sufficiently 
drilled in this kind of gymnastics, all their move- 
ments will be repeated in an almost unconscious 
way, and deduction, that essential principle of 
common stmae, will be self-imposed. 

"In order that deductions may be a natural 
development, the element relating to those which 
should be the object of judgment should be 
grouped first. 

"The association of statements is an excel- 
lent method for it introduces into thought the 
exiatenee of productive agents. 

"We have already spoken of the grouping 
of thoi^hts, which is a more synthetical form 
of that selection. 

"Instead of allowii^ it to be enlarged by 
touching lightly on all that which is connected 
with the snbject, it is a question, on the con- 
trary, of confining it to the facts relating to only 
one object 

"These facts should be drawn from the do- 
main of the past; by comparison, they can be 
brought to the domain of the present in order 
to be able to associate the former phenomena 
with those from which it is a question of draw- 
ing deductions. 

"It is rarely that these latter depend on one 
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decision alone, even when the7 are presented 
under the fom> of a single negation or affirma' 
tion. 

"Deduction is always the result of many ob- 
servations, formulated with great exaetuesB, 
which common sense binds together. 

"That which is called a line of action is al- 
v/aya suggested by the analysis of the events 
which were produced under circumstimces analo- 
gous to those which exist now. 

"From the result of these observations, the 
Iiabit of thinking permits of drawing deductions 
and common sense concludes the analysis. 

"The method of deduction rests upon this. 

"One thing being equal to a previous one 
should produce the same effects. 

"If we find ourselves faced by an incident 
that our memory can assimilate with another 
incident of the same Mnd, we must deduce the 
following chain of reasoning: 

"First, the incident of long ago has entailed 
inevitable conseq^uences. 

"Secondly, the incident of to-day ought to 
produce the same effects, unless the circumstan- 
ces which surround it are different. 

"It is then a question of analyzing the cir- 
cumstances and of weighing the causes whose 
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manifestation eonld determine a disparity in the 



"We Bhall interest onrselves first in the sur- 
roundings, for thus, as we have said, habits of 
thought and feeling vary according to the epoch 
and the environment. 

"A comparison will be established between 
persons or things, in order to be absolutely con* 
vinced of their degree of conformity- 

"The state of mind in which we were when 
the previous events were manifested will be con- 
rjdered, and we shall not fail to ascertain plainly 
the similarity or change of humor at the mo- 
ment as related to that of the past. 

"It is also of importance to observe the state 
of health, for under the aCQiction of sickness 
things aesume very easily a hostile aspect. 

"It would be wrong to attribute to events 
judged during an illness the same value which 
is given to them at this present moment. 

"When one is absolutely decided as to the 
relation of new perceptions and mental repre- 
sentations, one can calculate exactly the degree 
of comparison. 

"The moment will flien have arrived to syn- 
thesize all the observations and to draw from 
tham the following deductions: 
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"First, like canscs ought, all things being 
eqnal, to produce like effects. 

"Secondly, the event which is in question will 
therefore have the same consequences as the pre- 
vious one, since it is presented under the same 
conditions. 

"Or again: 

"Being granted the principle that like causes 
produce like effects, as I have just affirmed, and 
that there exist certain incompatibilities be- 
tween the contingencies of the past and those of 
to-day, one must allow that these incompatibili- 
ties will produce different results. 

"And, after this reasoning, the deductions 
will be established by constituting a comparison 
in favor of either the present or past state of 
thii^." 

But the philosopher, who thinks of everything, 
has foreseen the case where false ideas have 
obscured the clearness of the deductions, and 
he said to us : 

"The association of false ideas, if it does not 
proceed from the difficulty of controlling things, 
is always in ungovernable opposition to the 
veracity of the deduction. 

"What would be thought of a man of eighty 
years who, coming back to his country after a 
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long absence, said, on seeing the family roof 
from a distance; 

" 'When I was twenty years olA, in leaving 
here, it took me twenty minntes to reach the 
home of my parents, so I shall reach the thresh- 
old in twenty minutes.' 

"The facts would be exact in principle. 

"The distance to be covered would be the 
same ; but legs of eighty years have not the same 
agility as those of veiy young people, and in 
predicting that he will reach the end of his walb 
in the same number of minutes as he did in thu 
past, the old man would deceive himself most 
surely. 

"If, on the contrary, on reaching the same 
place he perceived that a new route had been 
made, and that instead of a roundabout way 
of approach, as in the past, the house was now 
in a straight line from the point where he was 
looking at it, it would be possible to estimate 
approximately the number of minutes which 
he could gain on the time employed in the past, 
by calculating the delay imposed upon him l^ 
his age and his infirmities. 

"Those to whom deduction is familiar, at 
times astonish thonghtless persons by the sounds 
tiess of their judgment. 
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"A prince drove to his home in the country in 
a smnptDoiifi eqnipage. 

"He was preceded by a herald and borne in 
a palanqnin by fonr servants, who were replaced 
by others at the first signs of £at^e, in order 
that the speed of the journey should never be 
slackened. 

' ' As they were monnting, with great difficolty, 
a zigzag road which led up along the side of s 
hiH, one of these men cried out : 

" 'Stop,' said he, 'in the name of Buddha, 
stop I' 

"The prince leaned out from the palanquin to 
ask the cause of this exclamation: 

" 'My lord,' cried the man, 'if you care w 
live, tell your porters to stop ! ' 

"The great man shrugged his shoulders and 
taming toward his master of ceremonies, who 
was riding at his side, said: 

" 'See what that man wants.' 

"But scarcely had the officer allowed his horse 
to take a few steps in the direction of the man 
who had given wamii^ when the palanquin, 
with the prince and his bearers, rolled down a 
precipice, opened by the sinking in of the earth. 

"They raised them all up very much hurt, 
and the first action of the prince, who was in- 
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jared, was to have arrested the one who, accord- 
ing to him, had eT(^ed an evil fate. 

"He was led, then and there, to the nearest 
village and put into a cell. 

"The poor man protested. 

" 'I have only done what was natural,* said 
he. 'I am going to explain it, but I pray yon 
let me see the prince; I shall not be able to 
justify myself when he is ill with fever.' 

" 'What do you mean,' they replied, 'do you 
prophesy that the prince will have a fever I' 

*' 'He is going to have it.* 

" 'Ton see, you are a sorcerer,* said the jailer, 
'you make predictions.' 

"And then he shut him in prison, to go away 
and to relate his conversation to them all. 

"During this time, they called in a healer who 
stated that the wounds of the great nobleman 
were not mortal in themselves, but that the 
fever which had declared itself could become 
dangerous. 

' ' He was cured after loi^ months. 

"During this time the poor man languished 
in his prison, from whence he was only taken 
to appear before the judges. 

"Accused of sorcery and of using black 
magic, he explained very simply ''^hat he ha4 
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foreseen the danger, because in nusing liis eyes 
he had noticed that the part of the ground over 
which the herald had passed was sinking, and 
that he had drawn the following e<Miclnsions : 

"The earth seemed to have only a medinm 
tiiicknesa. 

"Under the feet of the herald he had seen it 
crumble and fall in. 

"He had deduced from this that a weight 
five times as heavy added to that of the palan- 
quin, would not fail to produce a landslide. 

"As to the prediction concerning the fever, 
it was based on what he had seen when in the 
war, 

"He had then observed that every wound is 
always followed by a disposition to fever; he 
therefore could not fail to deduce that the seri- 
ous contusions occasioned by the fall of the 
prince would produce the inevitable conse- 
quences. 

"The judge was very much imprest with the 
perspicacity of this man; not only did he give 
him his liberty, but he engaged him in his per- 
sonal service and in due time enabled him to 
mahe his fortune." 

"We do not wish to affirm — any more than 
Toritomo, for that matter — ^that fortunate do- 
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ductions are always so magmficeDtly rewarded 
as were those of this man. 

However, without the causes being so strik- 
ing, many people have owed their fortune to 
the facoll? which th^ possest of deducii^ re- 
sults where the analogy of the past circomstan- 
ces suggested to them what would happen. 

He warns us against the propensity which we 
have of too easily avoiding a conclusion which 
does not accord with our desires. 

"Too many people," said he, "wish to un- 
dertake to make deductions by eliminating the 
elements which deprive them of a desired de- 
cision. 

"They do not fail either to exa^erate the 
reasons which plead in favor of this decision; 
also we see many persons suffer from reasoning, 
instead of feeling the good effects of it." 

Those who cultivate common sense will never 
fall into UiiB error, for they will have no difS- 
culty in convincing themselves that 1^ acting 
thus they do not deceive any one except them- 
selves. 

By glossing over truth in order to weaken the 
logical consequences of deductions they are the 
first to he the victims of this childish trick. 

That which is called false deduction is rarely 
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anght rave the desire to escape s resolndrai whidi 
a jost appraisement would not fail to dictate. 

It might be, also, that this twisting of jndg- 
ment comes from a person having been, in stnne 
past time, subjected to unfortunate influences. 

By devoting oneself to the evolation of 
thought, of which we have already spoben when 
presenting the symbolical fan, and above all, 
by adopting the precepts which, following the 
method of Yoritomo, we are going to devdop 
in the following lessons, we shall certainly soe- 
ceed in checking the errors of false reasoning. 

"The important thing," said he, "is not to 
let wander the thought, which, after resting for 
a moment on the subject with which we are con- 
cerned and after touching lightly on ideas of a 
similar character, b^ins to stray very far from 
its basic principles. 

' ' Have you noted the flight of certain birds ? 

"They coumience by gathering at one point, 
then they describe a series of circles around this 
point, at first very small, but whose circum- 
ference enlarges at every sweep. 

"Little by little the central point is aban- 
doned, they no longer approach it, and disap- 
pear in the sky, drawn by their fancy toward an- 
otier point which they will leave very aoen. 
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"The thoughts of one who does not know how 
to gather them together and to concentrate them 
are like these birds. 

"They start from a central point, then spread 
oat, at first withoat getting far from this center, 
but soon they lose sight of it and fly toward a 
totally different snbject that a mental represen- 
tation has just produced. 

"And this lasts until the moment when, in a 
sadden movement, the first one is conscious of 
this wandering tendency. 

"But it is often too late to bring back these 
wanderers to the initial idea, for, in the course 
of their circuits, they have hrashed against a 
hundred others, which are confounded with the 
first, weaken it, and take away its exact pro- 
portions. 

"The great stombling-bloek again is that of 
becoming lost in the details whose maltiplicily 
prevents us from discerning their complete foac- 
tjon is the act- of practising dedueti(m. 

"It is better, in the case where our percep- 
tion finds itself assaUed by the multitude of 
these details, to proceed by the process of elimi- 
nation, in order not to become involved in use- 
less and lazy efforts. 

"In this ease we must act like a man who must 
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deteraoDe tlie color of a matcTul st a d 
wikgn the tinj denem stand out in a relief of 
iriiite OD a badEgnxmd of hlatk. 

"SnppoM that he is placed at a dwtange too 
great to pereetre tfaia detaiL 

"What should he do to be able to give the 
best posnUe deseriptumT 

"He will proceed hj eliminatiaa. 

"The material is neither red nor greoi; orange 
and violet most be set aside, as well as all the 
sabordinate shades. 

"It has a dnll appearance, hence, it is gray; 
nnleaa . . . And here mental activity comes 
into plar and will tmegest to him that gnj is 
composed of black and white. 

"He will then be sore to form a judgment 
which will not be spoiled by fidsity, if he de- 
clares that the material is a mixture of black 
and white. 

"Later, hy drawing nearer, he will be able 
to analyzt the designs and to convince himself 
of their respective form and color, bat hy do- 
dacing that the material was made np of the 
mixtore of two colors he will have come as near 
as possible to the troth : 

"Deduction never prejudges; it is based <m 
facts; only on tliB^ aceomplished; it unfolds 
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lae teaching that we onght to obtain as a re- 
sult." 

Again the Shognn recommends to ns the nnion 
of thoughts and the continuons examination of 
past incidents in the practise of deductions. 

"If on entering a room," said he, "we are at 
times confosed, it happens also Uiat we correct 
ftaa impression after a more attentive examina- 
tion. 

"The gilding is of inferior quality; the ma- 
terials are of cotton, the paintings ordinary, and 
the mattings coarse. 

"At first sight we should have deduced, judg- 
ing from appearances, that the possessor of this 
hoose was a veiy rich man, but a second exami- 
nation will cause us to discover embarrassment 
and anxiety. 

"It is the same with all deeUdons that we 
must make. 

"Before devoting onrselves to deductions in- 
spired by the general aspect of things, it is well 
to examine them one by one and to discover their 
defects or recognize their good qualities. 

"We shall be able thus to acquire that pene- 
tration of mind whose development, by leading 
ns toward wise deductions, will bring ns to the 
discovery of the truth." 






LESSON Tin 
HOW TO ACQT7IRE COMMON SENSS 

ComfOK SsHSiiss sdoie^ -wiuitmrmaj be 
nid; aeearding to ToritCHiio, it does not bloe- 
MRO natimllT' in the T"i"dw of mtsa ; it demands 
eoltivstun], and the art of reaBOPiog is seqaired 
like all the facaltles which go to make no moral 
eqnilibriom. 

"This qoality," said the philoBOpher, "is ob- 
■cnre and intangible, like the air we breathe. 

"Like the air we breathe, it is necessary to 
oar esiatence, it snrronnds ns, envelc^ ns, and 
is indispensable to the harmony of onr mental 
life. 

"To acquire this precious gift, nuu^ cuudi- 
tions are obligatory, the principle <Hies beinc: 

"Sincerity of perception. 

"Art of the sitnaticm. 

' 'Attention. 

' ' Approximation. 

"Experience. 

"Comparison. 
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"Analyais. 

*' Synthesis. 

"DestinaticHi. 

"Direction, 

"And lastly the pnttbg of the question. 

"It is very clear that withoat ezactneas of 
perception we conld not pretend to jadge jostly ; 
it wonld then be impossible for ns to hear the 
voice of common sense, if we did not strive to 
develop it. 

"Perception is nsnaUy combined with what 
they call in philosophical langof^ adaptation. 

' ' Otherwise it is diffienlt, when recognizii^ a 
sensation, not to attribute it at cmce to the sen- 
timent which animated it at the time of its mani- 



"The first condition, then, in the acquiring 
of common sense is to maintain perfection in all 
its pristine exactness, by abstracting the con- 
tingencies which could influence us, 

"If we do not endeavor to separate from our 
true selves the suggestions of sense-consciona- 
ness, we shall reach the point where perception 
is transformed into conception, that is to say, we 
ahaU no longer obtain reality alone, bnt a modi- 
fied reality. 

"With regard to perception, if we understand 
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itf tnrthWiw", it wfll be » qnestkn for re- 
BwakeDing it, of placing onwdves mantallT- in 
the enTironment where it was prodneed, and of 
awakening the memory, w a» to be able to di»- 
tinguiBh, without mirtake, the limits within 
which it is narrowly confined. 

"The art of ntnatiiHi eonmsts in reproducing, 
mentally, past facts, allowing for the infinenee 
of the gorronndings at that time, as compared 
with the present environment. 

"One most not fail to think about the in- 
flnenees to which one has been sobjected since 
this time. 

"It ifl pofflible that life daring its develop- 
ment in the aspirant to common sense may have 
changed the direction of his first concepti<Mi8 
either by conversation or by readii^ or hy the 
reprodnetion of divers narrations. 

"It would then be a lack of common sense to 
base an exact recollection of former incidents 
oa the recent state of being of the sool, without 
seeking to reproduce the state of mind in which 
one was at the epoch when those incidents oo-' 
eurred. 

"Activity of mind, stimulated to the utmost, 
is able to give a color to precedii^ impreamoos, 
which they never have had, and, in this case again. 
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the recollection will be marred by inexactness. 

"The art of situation requires the strictest 
application and on this acconnt it is a valuable 
factor in the acquirement of common sense. 

"Attention vitalizes onr activity in order to 
accelerate the development of a definite purpose 
toward which it can direct its ^lei^, 

"It could be analyzed as fcdlows: 

"Firat, to see; 

"Secondly, to bear. 

"The functions of the other senses come af- 
terward, and their susceptibility can attract 
onr attention to the sensations which they give 
UB, such as the sense of smell, of touch, of taste. 

"These purely physical sensations possess, 
however, a moral s^nifieation, from which we 
are permitted to make valuable deducticms. 

"The first two have three distinct phases: 

"First degree, to see. 

"Second degree, to look, 

"Third degree, to observe. 

"If we see a material, its color strikes us 
first and we say; I have sewi a red or yellow 
material, and this will be all. 

"Applying ootselves more closely, we look of 
it and we d^ne the peculiarities of the color. 
We say ; it is bright red or dark red. 
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"In obaervmg it «e detemune to whai nas 
it ia dectined. 

"The eye is attracted b^^: 

"The color. 

"The movement. 

"The fonn. 

"The nomber. 

"The dnratdon. 

"We have jnst Bpoken of the color. 

"The morement is personified 1^ a series of 
gestnres that people make or by a series of 
changes to vhich they sabject things. 

"The form is represented hj the different out- 
lines. 

"The somber by their ijQantity. 

"The duration by their length; one will jtidge 
of the length of time it takes to walk a road by 
seeing the length of it. 

"The act of listening is divided into three 
degrees. 

"First degree, to hear. 

"Second degree, to understand. 

' ' Third degree, to reflect. 

"If some one walking in the country hears 
a dog bark he perceives first a sound : this is the 
act of hearing. 

"He will distinguish that this sound is pro> 
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daced by tbe barking of a dog ; tliia is the aet of 
onderstandiiig. 

' 'BeflectioD will lead him then to think that s 
house or a humaii being is near, for a dog goes 
rarely alone. 

"If the things which are presented to our 
sight are complex, those which strike our ears 
are summed up in one word, sound, which has 
only one definition, the quality of the sound. 

"Then follow the innumerable categories of 
sound that we distinguish only by means of 
comprehension and reflection, rendered so in- 
stinctive by habit that we may call them auto- 
matic, so far as those which relate to familiar 



"The example which we have jast given is a 
proof of this fact. 

"Let us add that this habit develops each 
sensitive faculty to its highest degree. 

"The inhabitants of the eountiy can distin- 
guish each Bpeeiea of bird by listening to his 
song ; and the hermits, the wanderers, those who 
live with society on a perpetual war footing, per- 
ceive sounds which would not strike the ears of 
civilized people. 

"Approximation is also one of the stones by 
whoseaid we construct the edifice of common sense. 
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"Coaceming the caleolations of probabilities, 
the application of approximatioti will alloT us 
to estimate the capacity or the probable dors- 
timi of things. 

"We can not say poratiTely whether a man 
wUl live a deftait« nitinber of years but we can 
afBrm that he wUl never live until he is two 
hundred. 

"There are, for approbation, certain known 
limits which serve as a basis for the e<Histrao- 
tion of reasonii^, inspired by common sense. 

"It can be affirmed, in a positive way, that, 
if the tmnk of a tree were floating easily, with- 
out sinking to the bottom of the water, it would 
not float the same if thirty men were to ride as- 
tride of it. 

"The initial weight of liie tree permits it to 
maintun itself im the surface; bat if it be in- 
creased to an exaggerated total, we can, with- 
out hesitation, calculate indirectly the moment 
when it will disappear, dragging with it the im- 
pradent men who trusted themselves to it, 

"Everything in life is a question of approxi- 
mati(m. 

"The house which is built for a man will be 
far larger than the kennel, destined to shelter 
a dog, because the proportions have been cal- 
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cnlated, by approzimatioii, according to the 
relative difference between the stature of the 
human and canine species. 

"Clothing is also suited to the temperatore. 

"One naturally thinks that, below a certain 
degree of cold, it is necessary to change light 
clothes for those made of thicker material. 

"As with the majority of the constructive de- 
ments of common sense, approximation is alwayv 
based on exi>erience. 

"It draws its condosions from the knowledge 
of known limitations, whose affirmation serves 
as a basis for the argument which determines 
dednction in a most exact manner. 

' ' Experience itself depends on memory, which 
permits us to recall facts and to draw our con- 
clusions from them, on which facts reasoning 
is based." 

The Shogun does not fail to draw our atten- 
tion to the difference between experience and 
experimentation. 

"This last," said he, "<mly serves to incite the 
manif^tation of the first. 

"It consists of determinii^; the prodncticoi of 
a phenomenon, the origin of which will serve ttf 
establish the principles of an examination e^ 
plaining the event. 
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"ThAt ia what is called ^q>erieDce. 

"Comparinm is a mental operatioii vhi^ per- 
mits US to bring things that we desire to ond^s 
stand to B certain point 

"It is comparison which hss divided time ac- 
ewding to periods, which the moon follows dar- 
ing its entire lengtlL 

"It is by compariimr their different aspects 
and by calculating the dnration of their trans- 
formations, that men have been able to divide 
time as they do in all the countries of the world. 

"The science of nombers is also bom of com- 
parison, which has been established between the 
qoantities that th^ represent. 

"This is the art of calculating the differences 
existii^ between each thing, by determiDing 
the relativeness of their respective proportions. 

"Comparison acts on the mind antomatically, 
as a rule. 

"It is indispensable to the cultivation of com- 
mon sense, for it furnishes the means of judg- 
ing with full knowledge of all the circumstances. 

"Analysis is an operation, which consists of 
separating each detail from the whole and of 
examining these details separately, without los- 
ing sight of their relationfihip to the central de- 
ment. 
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"Analysis of the same object, while being 
Bcrupoloosly exact, can, however, differ mate- 
rially in its application, according to the way 
that the object ia related to this <a that group oC 
circnmatances. 

"There are, however, immntable things. 

"For example: the letters of the alphabet, the 
elementary sounds, the colors etc, etc. 

"It suffices to quote only these three ele- 
ments ; one can easily understand that the most 
elaborate manuscript is composed of only a 
definite number of letters always repeating them- 
selves, whose juxtaposition forms phrases, then 
chapters, and finally the complete work. 

"Music is composed only of seven sounds 
whose different combinations produce an infin- 
ite variety of melodies. 

"Elementary colors are oily three in nnm- 
ber. 

"All the others gravitate around them. 

"Therefore, these same letters, these same 
notes, these same colors, according to their amal- 
gamation, can chai^ in aspect and cooperate in 
the production of different effects. 

"The same letters can express, according to 
the order in whieh they are placed, teinor oz 
confidence, joy or grief. 
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"The aame ii tme of notes and colon. 

"Common seoue oof^t then, craisidering thcsa 
inles, to knoir lunr to analyze all the details and, 
having done this, to coordmate and to classify 
them, in order to distinguish them easily. 

"Coordination and cla8sificati<Hi form an in- 
tend [lart of eommoQ sense." 

And Yoritomo, who delights in t«dncing the 
most complex questions to examples of the rar- 
est simplicity, says to os-: 

**I am snpposiiig that one person says to an- 
other, I have jost met a negro. The interloentor, 
as well as he who meehanicaUy registers this fact, 
withont thinking, gives himself up to analysis 
and to coordination which always precedes syn- 
thesis. 

"Withont being aware of this mental action, 
their minds will be occupied first with the opera- 
tions of perception then of classification. 

" This n^ro was a man of a color which places 
him in a cert^ group of the human race. 

"It is always thus that common sense pro- 
ceeda, its principal merit being to know how 
to unite present perceptions with those pre- 
viously cognized, then to understand how to 
eoordinate them so as to be able to group them 
sou^^tely, that is to say, to synthesize them. 
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"Destination is defined as the purpose or 
object, bom of deduction and of classification. 

"Destination does not permit of losing sight 
of the end which ia proposed. 

"It allows the consideration of the purpose to 
predominate alw^jti, and directs all actitms to- 
ward this purpose, these actions being absolutely 
the demonstrations of this nniqne thought. 

"Habits, acquired in view of certain reali- 
zations, ou^t to be dropt from the moment tho 
pnrpose is accomplished, or that it is weak- 
ened," 

It is by perpetuating those habits the pre- 
text for which has disappeared, that one sees 
the certain actions done which offend oommou 
senee. 

"There are," again says the pbilosc^er, 
"certain customs, whose origin it is impoemble 
to remember; at the time of their birth, th^ 
were engendered by necessity, but even tho their 
purpose be obliterated, tradition has preserved 
them in spite of ever;gtliing, and those who ob- 
serve them do not take into consideration their 
absurdity. 

"People of common sense refrain fnxn lend* 
ing th^nselves to these nsriess practises, or, if 
they consent to allow them a place in thaic 
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tiion^tB it is that ihey attribnte to them aasaa 
reason for existence either practical or senti- 
mentaL" 

Direction is indicated hy circnmstancea, hy 
environineiit, or by necessi^. 

There is directioD of resolnti<ma as well as 
direction of a journey; it is neceaaary, from 
the b^jnning, to consider well the choice of a 
good TOnt^ after having done ererythinf^ pos- 
nble to discriminate carefoUy between it and all 
other rentes proposed. 

It happens, however, that the way leads also 
throng^ the cross-roads; it is even indispens- 
able to leave the short cnts in order to trace the 
OBtline of the obstacles. 

Direction is, then, an important factor in the 
aoqniring of common sense. 

The patting of the question takes its ehar- 
aeter from comparison, from experience, and 
principally from approximation ; bat it is in it- 
aelf a synthedfl of all the elements which corn- 



He who wishes to acqoire common sense shoald 
be impregnated with all that has preceded. 

^m he will discipline himself, so as to be 
able to judge, by himself, of the degree of rea- 
MU iriu^ he has the right to assnme. 
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He will begin by evoking some subject, com- 
paring its visual forms with those forms wbidi 
he understands the best, in other words, to the 
perceptions which are the moat familiar to him. 

If it concerns a question to be solved, he will 
try to recall some similar sabject, and establish 
harmony, by making them both relative to a 
common antecedent. 

Yoritomo advises choosing simple thoughts 
for the beginning. 

"One will say, for example; 

"Such a substance is a poison; the seeds of 
this fruit contain a weak dose of it ; these seeds 
could then become a dangerous food, if one ab- 
sorbed a considerable quantity. 

"Common sense will thus indicate a certain 
abstaining trom eating of it. 

"Then one may extend his ai^ument to things 
of a greater importance, but taking great care 
to keep within the narrow limits of mdimen- 
tary logic. 

"One must be impregnated with this prin- 
ciple : 

"Two things equal to a third demand an affir- 
mative judgment or decision. 

"In the opposite case the negative dednctioQ 
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"It is by dednctimis from the most ordinarr 
&ots tliat one succeeds in m afc^T ig common sense 
intervene antomaticallj in all our judgments. 

"'Wliat woold be thought of one who, finding 
himself in a forest at the time of a violent 
storm, would reason as follows : 

"First: The high summits attract lightning. 

"Secondly: Here is a giant tree. 

"Thirdly: I am going to take refuge there. 

"Then it is that common sense demands that 
he state his three propositions as follows : 

"First: H^h snmmits attract lightning. 

"Secondly: Here is a giant tree. 

"Third^: I am going to avoid its proximity 
because it will surely be dangerous. 

"If he acted otherwise; if, in spite of his 
knowledge of the danger, he took shelter under 
the branches of the gigantic tree, ezpo^g him- 
sdf to be struck by l^htning, one could, in this 
case, only reproach him with imprudence and 
lay the blame to the lack of common sense 
which allowed him to perform the act that logio 
eondemned. " 

Now the old Nipponese speaks to us of the 
means to employ, that we may avoid pronouncing 
too hasty judgments, which are always, of neces- 
ii^, weakened by a too great indulgence for 
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oorselTes and at the same time too great a 
severity for others. 

*'I was walking one (Uqr," eaid he, "on the 
dores of a lake, when I discovered a man sit^ 
ting at the foot of a bamboo tree, in an attitnde 
of the greatest despair. 

"Approaching him, I asked him the cause of 
his grief. 

" 'Alas 1* said he to me, 'the gods are against 
me ; eTerytbing which I undertake fails, and all 
evils crush me. 

" 'After the one which has jnst befallen me 
only one conrse of action is left to me, to throw 
myself in the lake. But I am young, and I am 
weeping for myself before resolving to take such 
a step.' 

"And he related to me how, after many at- 
tempts without success, he had at last gained 
a certain sum of money, the loss of which he had 
gust experienced. 

" *In what way did you lose it V I asked him. 

" 'I put it in this bag. 

" 'Has some one stolen it\ 

" 'No, it has slipt through thia rent' 

"And he showed me a bag, whoe rag'^ 
condition confirmed, and at the same Hxm il* 
lustrated his statement. 
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" 'Idsten,' said I, sitting down beside him, 
*70ii are simply devoid of comoioQ sense, by 
iuTtAJi^ the hatred of the goda [ You alone are 
the cause of yoor present misery. 

" 'If yoa had simply reasoned before placing 
yoor money in this bag, this would not have hap- 
pened to you.* 

"And as he opened his eyes wide : 

" 'Ton would hare thought this,* I resumed: 

" 'The material, very much worn, is incapable 
of standing any weight without tearing. 

" 'Now, the money which I possess is heavy, 
my bag is worn out. 

^' *I shall not, therefore, put my money in 
this bag or, at least, I shall take CEire to line it 
beforehand with a sc^d piece of leatiier. 

" 'Prom this moment,' I proceeded, 'there 
only remains one tiling for yoa to do, always 
oimsalt common sense before coming to any con- 
dosion, and you will always succeed. 

" 'As for your opinion eoneemiiig the hatred 
of the gods for you, if you will once more call 
cwnmon sense to your assistance you will reason 
as follows : 

" 'Gracious divinities protect only wise 
people. 

" 'Now, I have acted lite a fool. 
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'"It is, therefore, natural that th^ shoold 
torn away from me.* 

"How many useless imprecations woold be 
avoided," adds the Shogun, "if it were given 
to men to know how to employ the arguments 
which common sense dictates, in order to dis- 
tribute the weight of the mistakes committed 
among those who deserve the burden, withont, 
at the same time, foi^etting to assume our own 
share of the responsibility if we have erred. 

"Nothing is more sterile than regrets or re- 
proaches, when they do not carry with them tVo 
resolution never again to fall into the same 
error." 

Afterward the philosopher demonstrates to 
OS the necessity of abstracting all personality 
from the exercises which combine for the attain- 
ment of common sense. 

"There is," said he, "an obstacle against 
vhiflh all stupid people stumble; it is the act 
of reasoning under the Influence of passion. 

"Those who have not decided to renounce 
this method of arguing will never be able to 
give a jnst decision. 

"There are self-evident facta, which certain 
people refuse to admit, because this statement 
of the truth <^ends their sympathies or im- 
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pedes their hatreds, and th^ lorce themselyes 
to deny the evideoce, hoping thns to deceive 
others regarding it 

"Bat tmth is always the strongest and they 
soon become the solitary dupes of their own 
wilful blindness. 

"The man of conunm sense knows how to rec- 
ognize falsehood wherever he meets it; he 
knows how vain it is to conceal a positive fact 
and also how dangerous it is to deceive oneself, 
a peril which increases in power, in proportion 
to the effort made to ignore it. 

"He does not wish to imitate those pasdllani- 
mous people who prefer to live in the agony 
of doubt rather than to look misfortimes in the 
face. He who is determined to acqoire common 
sense will use the following argument : 

"Doubt is a conflict between two condusom 

"So long as it exists it is impossible to adopt 
either. 

"Serenity is unknown to those whom doubt 
attacks. 

"To obtain peace, it is necessary to become 
enlightened. 

"However, it is wise always to foresee the 
least happy issne and to prepare to support 
thee 
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"The man who thinks thus will be stronger 
than adversity and vill know how to struggle 
with misfortnne withont allowing it to master 
him." 

It is in these terms that Yoritomo initiates as 
into what he calls the mechanism of common 
sense, in other words the art of acquiring b7 
the simplest reasoning this qiutlity dull as iron, 
bnt, like it, also solid and dnrable 
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Thbsb qualities ore two relatiTes very near 
of kin ; bnt, just for this reason, they most not 
be cimfouniled. 

I "While comnum sense is applied to all the ciis 
munstances of life, practical sense is applicable 
to nsefol things. 

Conunon sense admits a very subtle logic 
which is, at times, a little complex. 

Practical sense reasons, starting from tmd 
point only; vie., material conveniences. 

It is possible for this sense to be spoiled by 
e^tism, if common sense does not come to its 
asfflstance. 

It is t^ applying the discipline of reasonii^ 
to practical sense that it modifies simple sense 
perception by urgiog it to ally itself with logic, 
which nnitea thonght to sentiment and reason. 

"The association of common sense and prac> 

tical sense is necessary," says Yoritomo, "in 

order to prodace new forms, at the same time 

restraining the ima^nation within the limits of 

1S4 
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tb« most exact deductions and of the most im- 
partial judgment." 

Science is, in reality, a sort of common sense 
to which the rules of reasoning are applied, and 
is supported by arguments which practical sense 
directs into productive channels. 

That which is called great common sense is 
none other than a quality with which people are 
endowed who show great mental equilibrium 
whenever it is a question of resolving material 
problems. 

These people are generally country people or 
persons of humble position, whose physical or- 
ganism has been developed without paying much 
attention to their intellectual education; they 
are, in fact, perfect candidates for the attain- 
ment of common sense, without having been 
educated to this end. 

Their aptitude results from a constant habit 
of reflection which, rendering their attention 
very keen, has permitted them to observe the 
most minute details, therefore they can form 
correct conclusions, when it is a question of 
things that are familiar to them. 

A peasant who has been taught by nature will 
be more skilled in prophesying about the 
weather than others. 
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He will also know bow to assign a limit to 
tlie daily working hours, at the same time 
stating the maTimnm time which one can give 
witboat developing repulsion, which follows 
excesses of all kinds. 

In his thought, veiy nmple, bnt very direct, 
will be formulated this perfect reasoning ; 

Health is the first of all blessings, since with- 
oat it we are incapable of appreciatii^ the 
other joj™ of life. 

If I compromise this posses&ion I shall be in- 
sensible to all others. 

It is, therefore, indispensable tbat I should 
measure my efforts, for, admitting that a cer- 
tain exaggerated labor brings me a fortnne, I 
shall not know how to enjoy it if illness accom- 
panies it. 

This is the logic which is called practical 
sense. 

Toritomo continnes, saying that there is a 
very close connection between the faerdty of 
judging and that of deducing. 

"Practical sense, allied to common sense, 
comes to the assistance of the latter, when it is 
tempted to reject the chain of analogy, whose 
representation too often draws one far from the 
initial subject- 
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"It facilitates coordination, clearness, and 
precision of thought. 

"It knows how to consider contii^encies, and 
never fails to have a clear understanding of 
relative questions." 

And to illustrate his theory, he cites ua an 
example which many of our young contempor- 
aries would do well to remember. 

"There was," said he, "in the village of 
Fu-Isher, a literary man, whc wrote beautiful 
poems. 

"He lived in great solitude, and no one would 
have heard of his existence if it had not been 
that my master, Lang-Ho, while walking in 
the woods one day, was attracted by the har- 
monious sounds of poetry, which this young 
man was reciting, without thinking that he had 
any other listeners than the birds of the forest. 

"Lang-Ho made himself known to him and 
began to question him. 

"He learned that he did not lack ambition, 
but, being poor, and having no means of ap- 
proaching those who would have been able to 
patronize him, he was singing of nature for his 
own pleasure, waiting patiently until he should 
be able to influence the powerful ones of the 
earth to share his appreciation. 
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"Lang-Ho, touched by his yoath and hig 
ardor, pointed out to him the dwelling of a 
prince, a patron of the arts, and, at the same 
time, told him how he ought to address the 
nobleman, asscring him that the fact of his being 
a messenger tram a friend of the prince would 
open the doors of the palace to him. 

"The next day the young poet presented him- 
self at the home of the great lord, who, know* 
ing that he had been sent by Lang-Ho, received 
him in spite of the fact that he was Buffering 
intensely from a violent headacha 

' ' He learned from the young man that he waa 
a poet and treated him with great considera- 
tion, making him understand, however, that all 
sustained mental effort was insupportable to 
him on that day. 

"But the poet, not paying attention to the 
prince's exprest desire, unrolled his manuscripts 
and began reading an interminable ode without 
noticing the signs of impatience shown by his 
august hearer. 

' ' He did not have the pleasure of finishing it 

"The prince, seeing that the reader did not 
understand his importunity, struck a gong and 
ordered the servant who appeared to ( 
the young man out of his presence. 
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"Later, he declared to Lang-Ho that his 
protige had no talent at all, and reprimanded 
him severely for having sent the poet to the 
palace. 

"Bnt my master did not like to be thus 
criticized. 

"So, a little while after iiat, one day, when 
that same prince was in an agreeable frame of 
mind, Lang-Ho invited him to the reading of 
one of his works. 

"The nobleman declared that he had never 
heard anything more beautiful. 

" 'That is true,' said Lang-Ho, 'but you 
ought to have said this the first time you heard 
it.' 

"And he revealed to the prince that these 
verses were those of the young man whom he 
had judged so harshly." 

From this story two lessons may be drawn: 

The first is, that if common sense indicates 
that judgment should not change from scorn 
to enthusiasm, when it is a question of the same 
object, practical sense insists that one should be 
certain of impartiality of judgment, by avoiding 
the influence of questions which relate to en- 
vironment and surrounding cireumstanecs. 

The second concerns opportunity. 
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We hare alreadj had oeeasifla to say boir 
unieh «Rne things, iriiieh seem demrable at eer^ 
tain tunes, are qoestiOQable when the aitoaticm 
changes. 

Bad hnmor creates ill-will; therefore it is 
abominably stupid to provoke the manifestatioa 
of the second when one has proved the exist- 
ence of the first. 

In order that there may be a connection be- 
tween the faenltf of jadgment and that of de- 
dnction, it is essential that nothing shoold be 
allowed to interpose itself between these two 
phases of the argument 

Harmony between all judgments is founded 
on common sense, but it is practical comnuHi 
sense, which indicates this harmony with pre- 
cision. 

It is also practical ctnnmon sense which serves 
as a guide to the orator who wishes to impress 
his audience. 

He will endeavor first to choose a subject 
which will interest those who listen to him. 

In this endeavor he oi^ht, above aU, to con- 
sult opportnnitr. 

And, as we have remarked on many occa- 
sicms, the Shogun expresses theories on this sub- 
ject, to which the people of the twentieth oen- 
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tniy eoTtld not give too much earnest consider- 
ation. 

"There are," said he, "social questions, as, 
for example, dress and custom. 

"With time, opinions change, as do forms and 
manners, and this is quite reasoaahle. 

"The progress of science by ftmeliorating the 
general conditions of existence, introduces a 
need created by civilization which rejects bar- 
barous customs; the mentality of a warrior is 
not that of an agriculturist; tiie man who thinks 
about making his possessions productive has not 
the same inclinations as he whose life is de- 
voted to conquest, and the sweetness of living 
in serenity, by modifying Ihe aspirations, meta- 
morphoses all things. 

"In order to lead attention in the direction 
which is governed by reason, it is indispensable 
for the orator that he should expound a subject 
whose interpretation will satisfy the demand of 
opportunify, which influences every brain. 

"Practical sense will make him take care to 
speak only of things that he has studied thor- 
oughly. 

"It will induce him to expound his theory 
in sQch a way that his hearers will have to mako 
no effort to assimilate it. 
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"That which is not understood is easily criti- 
cized, and practical sense would prevent an 
orator from attempting to establish an arga< 
utent whose premises would offend common 
liense. 

"He would be certain of failure in such a 
case. 

"His efforts will be limited, then, to evoking 
common sense, by employing practical sense, 
so far as what refers to the application of 
principles which he desires to apply success- 
fully." 

Yoritomo recommends this aESliation for that 
which concerns the struggle against supersti- 
tion. 

"Superstition," he says, "offends practical 
sense as well as common sense, for it rests on 
an erroneous analysis. 

' ' Its foundation is always an observation 
marred by falsity, establishing an association 
between two facts which have nothing in 



' ' There are people who reenter their homes if, 
when they reach the tiireshold, they perceive a 
certain bird ; others believe that they are 
threatened with death if they meet a white cat." 

Without goings back to the days of Yoritomoy 
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we shall find jnst as many people wIlo are the 
victims of superstitioDa concerniiig certain 
facts, which are only the observance of castotns 
fallen into disuse, and whose practise has been 
perpetuated through the ages, altho, as we have 
said in Uie preceding chapter, the purpose of 
the custom has disappeared, but the custom it- 
self has not been forgotten. 

It is in this way that the origin of the super- 
stition concerning salt dates back to the time 
of the Komans, who (while at variance with the 
principles of contemporary agriculture) sowed 
salt in the fields of their enemies and thougtt 
that by so doing they would make them sterile. 

To that far-distant epoch can be traced the 
origin of the superstition concerning the spill- 
ing of salt. 

"Whatever may have been its cause, super- 
stition is the enemy of common sense, for, wher. 
it does not originate in an abolished custom, it 
is the product of a personal impression, asso- 
ciating two ideas absolutely unconnected. 

"Practical sense," Toritomo continues, "is a 
most valuable talent to cultivate, for it pre- 
vents our judging from appearances. 

"Frivolous minds are always iudined to draw 
conclusions from passing impressions; they 
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adopt neither foresi^t, nor precaution, nor ap- 
proximation. 

' ' There are people who will condemn a coon- 
try as utterly unattraetive, becaose they hap- 
pened to have viaited it under unfavoratde cir- 



" Others, without considering what a coontiy 
has previously produced, and that at present 
the grain has not been planted, will declare on- 
fertile the soil which has been ontilled for 
some months. 

"On the other hand, if they visit a house on 
8 snuny day, it woold be impossible for them 
to associate it with the idea of rain. 

"It woold be moat difficult to make these 
people alter their judgment, prematurely 
formed, and, in spite of the moat authoritative 
assertions and the moat self-evident proofs, their 
initial idea will dominate all those which one 
would like to instil into their minds. 

"One moment would, however, suffice for 
reason to convince them that the variations ot 
atmosphere and the conditions of cultivation 
can modify the aspect of a country, of a field, 
and of a hoose, to the extent of giving them an 
appearance totally different from the one which 
they seemed to have. 
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"But he who judges by appearaneea never 
rejoices in the possession of that faculty which 
may be called reason in imagination. 

"This is a gift, developed by practical sens© 
and which common sense happily directs in 
right channels 

"Those who are endowed with this faculty 
can, with the help of reasoning, and by means 
of thought, build up a future reality based on 
a judgment whose affirmation admits of no doubt. 

"It is not a question of hypothesis, no matter 
how well-founded it is. 

"Experience, in this case, is united with de- 
duction to form a preconceived but certain idea. 

"By cultivating practical sense, we shall es- 
cape the danger of idaalization which, with 
people of unbalanced mentality, often sheds an 
artificial light upon the picture." 

There is still another point to which Tori- 
tomo calls our attention, in order to encourage 
us to cultivate the twin reasoning powers whose 
advantages we are trying to commend in this 
chapter : 

"Practical sense," says he, "sometimes puts 
common sense apparently in the wrong, while 
acting, however, without the inspiration of the 
latter. 
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"This happens when it is an advantage, for 
the perfect equilibrinm of the projects in qura- 
tioD, that it should be maintained at the same 
pitch, in order that it may be understood by all. 

' ' In the legendaiy days, snow the color of fire 
once fell on the inhabitants of a little village, who 
were all about to attend a religions ceremony. 

"One man alcoie, an old philosopher, had re- 
mained at home because, at the time they were 
to leave, he suddenly fell iU. 

""When his suflf erings were relieved, be started 
out to join the others and found them commit- 
ting all sorts of follies. 

' ' Two among them were reviling one another, 
each one claiming that he was the only king. 

"Some were weeping because they thought 
that they were changed into beasts. 

"Others were screaming, without rime or 
reason, now embracing each other, now attack- 
ing one another furiously. 

"Soon the wise man recognized that they 
had been affected by the fall of snow, which had 
made them crazy, and he tried to speak to them 
in the language of reason. 

"But all these crazy people turned on him, 
crying out that he had just lost his reason and 
that he must be shut away. 
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"They undertook the task of takii^ him back 
to his home, but, as that was not to be accom- 
plished without rough usage, he assumed the 
part indicated by practical sense; this man of 
common sense feigned insanity, and from the 
moment the insane people thought that he re- 
sembled them they let him alone antf ceased to 
torment him. 

"The philosopher profited by this fact to dis- 
arm their excitement, and, little by little, all the 
time indulging in a thousand eccentricities, 
which had no other object than to protect him- 
self against them, he demonstrated their aber> 
ration to them." 

Could not this story serve as an example to 
the majority of contemporary critics t 

Is it not often necessary to appear to be 
denuded of common sense, to make the voice of 
reason dominate! 

In the fable of Toritomo, his philosopher 
proved his profoimd knowledge of the human 
heart, while he put in practise the power of 
practical sense in apparent opposition, however, 
to common sense. 

"We said this at the ojwning of the chapter: 
practical sense and common sense are two very 
near relatives, but they are two and not one. 



THE MOST THOROUGH BUSINESS 

MAN 

One of the principle advantagea of common 
sense is that it protects the man who is gifted 
with it from hazardous enterprises, the risky 
cliaracter of which he scents. 

Only to risk when possessing perfect knowl- 
edge of a subject is the sure means of never 
being drawn into a transaction by illusory hopes. 

An exact conception of things is more in- 
dispensable to perfect success than a thousand 
other more brilliant but less substantial gifts. 

"However," says Toritomo, "in order to 
make success our own, it is not sufficient to 
have the knowledge of things, one must above 
all know oneself. 

"On the great world-stage, each one occupies 
a place which at the start may not always be 
in the first rank. 

"Nevertheless, work, intelligence, directness 

of thought and, above all, conuoon sensev «a» 

US 
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exert a positive influence on the future superi- 
ority of the situation. 

"Before everytliing else, it is indispensable 
that we should never delude ourselves about 
the position which we occupy. 

"To define it exactly, one should call to mind 
the wise adage which says: Know thyself. 

"But this knowledge is rare. 

"Presumptoous persons readily imagine that 
thoy attract the eyes of every one, even if they 
be in the last rank. 

"Timid persons will hide themselves behind 
others and, notwithstanding, they are very 
much aggrieved not to be seen. 

"Ambitions persons push away the trouble- 
some ones, in order that they themselves may 
get the first places. 

"La^ persons jost let them do it. 

"Irresolute persons hesitate before sitting 
down in vacant places and are consumed witii 
regrets from the time they perceive that others, 
better prepared, take possession of them; the 
more so as they no longer get back their own, 
for, during their hesitation, another has seated 
himself there. 

"Enthusiasts ^ht to reach the first rank, 
but are so fatigued by their violent struf^les 
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that they fall, tired oat, before they liave at- 
tained their object 

"Obstiiiste people pendst in eoveting inae- 
eesmble places and Bpoid Btrength irithoot re- 
mits, whidi they mi|^t have employed more 
jadickmsly. 

"People of conunoa sense are the only ones 
who experience no nerrons tennon because of 
this stm^le. 

"Tbey ealenlate their chances, eompate the 
time, do not disturb themselves uselessly, and 
never abandon their present positioa until they 
have a firm grasp on the following place. 

"They do not seek to occupy a rank which 
their knowledge would not permit them to keep ; 
th^ draw on that fiiculty with which they are 
gifted to learn the science of tme proporticHi. 

"They do not meddle in endeavors to reform 
laws ; they submit to them, by learning how to 
adapt them to their needs, and respect them by 
seeking to sabordinate their opinion to the prin- 
ciple on which they are based. 

"Persons who have no common sense 4re the 
only ones to revolt against the laws of the 
country where they live. 

"The wise man will reci^nize that they have 
been enacted to protect him and that to be 
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opposed to their observance would be actmg 
as an enemy to oneself." 

However, people will e&y, if laws are so im- 
peccable in their right to authority, how is it 
that their interpretation leads so often to dis- 
putes t 

It is ea^ to reply that lawsuits are rarely 
instituted by men of common sense ; they leave 
this burden to people of evil intent, who ima^e 
thus to make a doubtful cause triumph. 

It must be conceded that this means sncceeds 
at times with them, when they are dealing with 
timid or irresolute persons ; but those who have 
contracted the habit of reasoning, and who never 
undertake anything without consulting common 
sense, will never allow themselves to be drawn 
into the by-paths of sophistry. 

If they are forced to enter there temporarily, 
in order to pursue the adveraary, who has hidden 
himself there, they will leave these paths as soon 
as necessity does not force them to remain there 
longer and with delight regain the broad road 
of rectitude. 

A few pages further on we find a reflection 
which the Shogun, always faithful to his prin- 
ciples of high morality, specially addressee to 
those who make a profession of humility. 
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"Obedienee," he tay*, "oa^it io 'be eaa- 
ndend as a meaoa ; but, for tbe one who iridus 
to meceed, in no aoue can it be lionored as a 
▼irtoe. 

"If it be a qnestion of sabmiflrioD to lav, 
that is nothing dse bat the perfOTmanee of a 
strict doty; this is a kind of eompaet which 
the man of common sense conclDdes with ao- 
riet^, to which he pmniiaes his snppnrt for the 
nuintenance of a protection from which he wHI 
be the first to benefit 

"This obedience migfat be set down as selfish- 
ness were it not endorsed by c<mimon senses 

"There are pet^le, it is true, who, even altho 
wishing to sapport their neighbor when called 
npon to do so l^ the law, seek to evade this 
duty if left to themselTes. 

"These are pirates who have broken com- 
pletely not ooly with the spirit of equity, bnt 
also with simple common sense. 

"It is always foolish to set tbe example of 
insubordination, for, if it were followed, it would 
not be long before general disorder would appear. 

"Some men were sitting one day on the edge 
of an inlet and were trying with a net to catch 
fish, whose playful morements tiie men w^ie fol- 
lowing through the limpid water. 
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"According to their character, their perse- 
verance, their cleverness, and the ingenuity of 
the means employed, they caught a proportion- 
ate number of fish; but those who caught the 
least had one or two. 

"Ttiis success encouraged them, and they 
began again in good earnest, each one in hia 
own way, when a stranger appeared; he was 
armed with a long branch of a tree, which he 
plui^ed in the pond, touching the bottom and 
stirring up the mud, which, as it scattered, rose 
to the surface of the water, 

"The limpidity of the water was immediately 
changed; one could no longer see the fish, and 
the fishermen decided to discontinae their sport. 

"But the man only laughed at their discom- 
fiture and, brandishing a large net, he threw it 
in his turn, chafOng them at the jwtient cunning 
by which they had, he said, taken such a poor 
haul. 

"He brought up some fish, it is true, but at 
each haul he was obliged to lose so much time 
in removing the impurities, the debris, and the 
weeds of all kinds from the net that very soon 
the fishermen had the satisfaction of seeing him 
punished for his mean conduct. 

"What he took was scarcely more than what 
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the smartest among them had taken, and his 
net, filthy from the mnd, torn hy the roots that 
he was unable to avoid, was soon good for noth- 
ing." 

Might it not be from this fable that we liaTe 
taken the expression, "to fish in troubled 
waters," of which without a doubt the good 
Yoritomo furnished the origin many, many cen- 
turies ago I 

His prophetic mind is anveiled again in the 
following advice that not a bnsinesa man of the 
twentieth century would reject 

"Common sense," he says, "when it ia a 
qaestion of the relations of men as to what con- 
cerns business or society, ought to adopt the 
characteristic of that animal called the cha- 
meleon. 

"His natural color is dull, but he has the gift 
of reSecting the color of the objects on which he 
rests. 

"Near a leaf, he takes the tint of hope. 

"On a lotos, he is glorified with the blue of 
the sky. 

"Is this to say that his nature changes to 
the point of modifying his natural color t 

"No; he does not cease to possess that which 
recalls the color of the ground, and the ephem- 
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eral color wliich he appropriates is only a 
semblance, in order that he may be more easily 
mistaken for the objects themselves. 

"The man who boasts of possessing common 
sense, altho preserving his personality, ought not 
to fail, if he wants to succeed, to reflect that of 
the person whom he wishes to aid him in sue- 
oeeding." 

Let it not be understood for a moment, that 
we advise any one to act contrary to the im- 
pulses of justice. 

But cleverness is a part of common sense is 
business, and assimilation is essential to success. 

It is not necessary to abandon one's convic- 
tions in order to reflect principles which, with- 
out contradicting them, give them a favorable 
color. 

Common sense can remain intact and be dif- 
ferently colored, according as it is applied to 
the arts, politics, or science. 

It would not deserve its name if it did not 
know how to yield to circumstances, in order to 
adorn the momentary caprice with flowers of 



In the primitive ages, common sense consisted 
in keeping oneself in a perpetual state of de- 
fense; attack was also at times prescribed, by 
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virtne of the principle that it is pemidons to 
allow cue's r^hts to be imperiled. 

Attack was also at times a form of repression. 

It was also a lesson in obedience and a re- 
minder not to misunderstand individaal rigbts.- 

In later times, common sense served to make 
the advantages of harmony appreciated. 

It directed the descendants of peoples exclu- 
sively warlike toward the secret place where 
science unfolds itself to the gaze of the vulgar; 
then it taught them to provide for Iheir exist- 
ence by working. 

It has demonstrated to them the neceasi^ of 
reflection, by inciting them to model their pres- 
ent course of life on the lessons which come from 
the past. 

It has given them the means to evoke it easily 
and effectively. 

It has injected into their veins the calmness 
which permits them to draw just conclusions 
and to adopt toward preceding reasonings the 
attitude of absolute neutrality, without wiiioh 
all former presentiments are marred by error. 

Each epoch was, for common sense, an op- 
portunity to manifest itself differently. 

At the moment when poetry was highly hon- 
ored, it would have been unreasonable to have 
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ignored it, for the bards excited great enthu- 
Biasm hj their songs which gave birth to heroes. 

And now, imbned with the principles which 
in his day might be taken to represent what we 
to-day call advanced ideas, Yoritomo continues : 

"Common ttense can, then, without renoun- 
cing its devotion to truth, take various forms 
or shades, for the truth of yesterday is not al- 
ways the truth of to-day. 

"The gods of the past are considered simply 
as idols in our day and the virtues of the distant 
past would be, at present, moral defects which 
would prevent men from winning the battle of 
life, whose ideal is The Best for which all the 
faculties should strive." 

The Sbogun also touches lightly on a subject 
which, already discust in his time, has become, 
in our day, a burning truth ; it is a question of 
a fault, which in the world of practical life and 
in that of business can cause considerable in- 
jury to him who allows it to be implanted in him. 

"We refer to that tendency which has been 
adorned or rather branded successively with the 
names of hypochondria, pessimism, and lastly 
neurasthenia, an appellation which comprises all 
Muds of nervous diseases, the characteristio of 
which is incurable melancholy. 
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' ' There are people, ' ' he says, ' 'who are 
afflicted with a special color-blindness. 

"Everything they look at assumes inune- 
diately to their eyes the most somber hnes. 

' ' They see in a flower only the germ of dry- 
rot ; the most ideal beauty appears to them only 
like the negligible covering of some hideous 
skeleton. 

"However, they hang on to this life which 
they do not cease to calumniate, and people of 
common sense are rarely found who will try to 
reason with them from a common-sense stand- 
point: 

" 'Since life is so insupportable to you, wl^' do 
yon impose npou yourself the obligation to 
struggle with it f 

" 'Only insane people try to prolong their so- 
journ in a place where they suffer mariyrdom.' 

"It is true that when, perchance, this ai^u- 
ment is placed before them, they do not fail 
to reply by invoking the shame of desertion. 

' ' ' "Well, is not then the interest of the stn^gle 
to which we are subjected a sufficient attraction 
to keep ns at our post r " 

And, always enamored with the doctrine, 
which we ai-e now assiduously maintaining, he 
concludes : 
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"Common sense ia, at times, the nnfoldis; of 
a raagDiflcent force which incites us t« attune 
our environment to actualitieB. 

"One moat not, however, fall into excess and 
draw a huge aword to pierce the doada, wUch 
obscure the ann. 

"If straggle is praiseworthy when we have to 
face a real enemy, it becomes worthy of scorn 
and laughter if we attack a puerile or imaginary 
adversary. 

"But the number of people incapable ©f ap- 
preciating the true color of things is not limited 
to those who enshroud them in black. 

"There are others, on the contrary, who ob- 
stinately insist upon snrroanding them with a 
halo of sunlight only existing in their imagina- 
tion. 

"For such deluded people, obstacles seen 
from a distance take on the most attractive ap- 
pearance; they would be readily disposed to 
enjoy them and only consent to allow them a 
certain importance if they absolntely obatmct 
the way, 

"But until die moment when impossibility 
confronts them, de they deny its existence or 
underrate its importance by attribntiBg a favor- 
able infinenee t« it 

V.n 
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"This propensity to see all in the ideal would 
be enviable if it did not woond common sense, 
which revengfes itself by refusing to these im- 
provident people the help of the reasoning power 
necessary to sustain them in the crisis of di»- 
couragement which brings aboat irresistibly the 
establishment of error. 

"These unbalanced people rarely experience 
snceess, for they are unable, as long as their 
blindness lasts, to mark out a line of serious 
conduct for themselves. 

"All projects built on the qnieksands of false 
deductions will perish witbont even leaving be- 
hind them material sufficient to reconstmct 
them. 

"It is impossible to combat stnmgly enoi^h 
this tendency to self-delosion, which inclines us 
to become the prey of untrath, by preventing the 
birth of faith, based on preceding success. 

"Sincere conviction, on the contrary, will 
lead us to refute strongly all the false argu- 
ments, which impede thought and would choke 
it in order to allow nnadnlterated pleasure to 
be installed on the ruins of common sense. 

"The battle of life demands warriors and con* 
qnerors as well as critics, less brilliant, periiapc^ 
but just as worthy of admiration, for their nu» 
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mon is equally important, altbo infinitely more 
'obscure. 

"Whether he be a peasant tilling his field or 
a rich capitalist manipnlating his gold, he yrho 
works in order to satisfy the needs or luxury of 
his existence is a fighter whose hours are spent 
in occupations more or less dangerous. 

"From time to time, however, a cessation of 
hostilities is produced ; such always follows the 
appearance of common sense which, by giving 
to things their true proportions, causes the 
greater part of inequalities to disappear. 

"Finally, he who cultivates this virtue un- 
ostentatiously will always be protected from the 
caprices of fortune ; if he is poor, common sense 
will indicate to him the way to cease to be poor, 
end, if chance has given him birth in opulence, 
the counsels of experience vrill demonstrate to 
him the frailty of possessions that one has not 
acquired by personal effort" 

This conclusion is strikingly true, for it is 
certain that prosperity attained by personal 
effort is less likely to fade away than an in- 
herited fortune, whose owner can only under- 
stand the ordinary pleasure of a possession 
which he has not ardently desired. 

He who is the maker of his own position is 
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more able to maintain it ; lie knotrg the price of 
the efforts nrhieh he had to make in order tc 
constmct it, and, armed with conmion eense, he 
is as able to defend bis treasure as to enjoy the 
sweet savor of a thing which be has desired, 
longed for, aod won by the force of his will 
and jndgmeot, placed at the service of ciroiun- 
stauces and directed toward saccesa. 
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LESSON XI 
COMMON SENSE AND SELF-CONTROL 

"■Where life manifests itself," says Toil- 
tomo, " antagoniam always springs up." 

"In the eternal simple between the indi- 
vidual and social soul, each of which, in its 
tnm, is victorious or vanqtdshed, a truce is de- 
clared only if self-control is allied to conunon 
sense, in order to maintain the eqoilibrium be- 
tween individual sentiment, natural to each one 
of US, and the ideas of mankind as a whole. 

"All classes of society are subject to this 
law, and, from the proudest prince to the hum- 
blest peasant; all persons are obliged to har- 
monize their social duties with personal obliga- 
tions. 

"Those who understand how to imbibe thor- 
oughly the lessons of common sense, never ignore 
the fact that morality is always closely related 
to self-interest. 

"If each one of us would observe this rule 

individual happiness would not be long in 

ics 
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ereatmg s harmony from which all men wonld 

"One thing we should avoid, for the attain- 
ment of tuuTersal tranqoility, and that is the 
perpetual ctmflict betwem indlTidoal and social 
interest. 

"The day when each one of ns can compre- 
hend that he is a part of this 'all,' whicji ia 
called society, he will admit that winning 
against society may be considered the same aa 
vinning against oneself. 

"Passing one day before an immense cabin, 
built of bamboo, which stood near a rice-plan- 
tation, I perceiyed a man who hid himself from 
my view, without however being able to escape 
HQ' notice altogether. I went resolutely to him, 
to ask him the explanation of his suspicions 
movement. 

"After an nnsuccessfnl attempt to escape, be 
resigned himself to allow me to approach him, 
and I understood the reason of his apprehension : 

"He was carrying several pieces of bamboo 
which he had detached from the honse. He 
wanted, he said, to make a little blaze because 
the dampness was chilling him. 

"■Without replying to him, I led him by the 
hand to the place where the branches taken 
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away had left a large space, a kind of opening 
in the side of the house, through which a keen 
wind was roshing. 

" 'Look,' I said to him, 'the blaze that yon 
are going to make will warm yon for a few 
minutes, but, during the whole night the cold 
wind will freeze you — ^you and your compan- 
ions. 

*"In order to procure for yourself an agree- 
able but passing sensation you are going to in- 
flict upon them continued sufferings, of which 
you can not escape your share.' 

"The man hung his head and said: 'I had 
not thought of this ; I was cold and I allowed 
myself to be tempted by the anticipated pleas- 
ure of warming myself, even if only for a few 
minutes.* 

"And, convinced by common sense, he re- 
paired the harm which he had done, first by 
reason of selfishness, then by thoughtlrasnees, 
but, above all, by lack of self-coutroL 

"To dominate oneself to the point of not 
allowing oneself to become the slave of miser- 
able contingencies which appear as temptaticais 
to self-indulgence, and conceal from their petti- 
ness the beauty of the consistent action — this is 
only given to the chosen few and can only be 
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nHdentood bj tiioee wlio eoltivate conunan 

seuae." 

la thia to aaj that reaBonme ahonld be ■ 
sehotd for abneeatiiMi. 

Snch a thought is far from oar minda. 

Ndther habitoal abaegafiozk nor modesty is 
amcmg the militant Tirtoes, and for this reaacn 
the critics ought often to relegate them to their 
proper place, which is the last, veiy close to 
defeeta to which they closely approach and 
among whose ranlcs one must sometimee go in 
order to discover them. 

But, apart from the question of a sterile 
abnegation, we must foresee that it may be im- 
portant not to overestimate one's individnal 
interests, to the visible detriment of the general 
interest 

This is a fault common to all th(»e who have 
not been initiated into the practise of self-con- 
trol by means of reasoning based on solid prem- 
ises. 

They are ready to sacrifice very great in- 
terests, which do not seem to cmcem thea 
directly, for some immediate paltiy gratifica- 
tion. 

"They act," said the philosopher, "li^ a 
peaaaat who should risk his harvest in order 
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to avoid paying tb« prince the r«it which be> 
longs to him. 

"Common sense teaches na that we should 
call to our assistance self-control, in order to 
repress the tendencies which tempt men to 
sacrifice the general interest to some personal 
and vehement desire. 

"Karely do these people find their advantage 
in separating themselves from the mass, and the 
prosperity of the greatest number is always the 
cradle of individual forttmes." 

Leaving questions of primary importance to 
come to the subtleties of detail in which he de- 
lights, Yoritomo speaks to us of self-control 
allied to common sense, extolling to ns its good 
effects in practical quections of our every-day 
Ufe. 

"We too often confound," said he, "self- 
control and liberty. 

"We are tempted to believe that a slave can 
not possess it, inasmuch as it is the special pos- 
session of all those to whom riches give a su- 
perior position in the world. 

"How profound is this errorl 

"The lowest slave can enjcty this liberty, 
which is worth all other;^: self-control, which 
confers intelleetual independence more p.*^ 
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cions than the mwt precious of possessions, 
whereas the most powerful prince may be alto- 
gether ignorant of this blessing. 

"There are dependent souls who, for want 
of the necessary strength to escape from vassa- 
lage to the external impressicois will always drag 
on, feeble and opprest by the exactions of a 
mental servitude from which they can not free 
themselves. 

"Others rise proudly, ready to command cir- 
cumstances, which they dominate with all the 
power of their volition governed by reason. 

"It ia common sense which will guide them 
in this ascait by keeping them within the 
limits assigned to those things pertaining to 
reason and rectitnde of mind. 

''Before eveiything, it is well not to fo^iet 
that this faculty invites those who cultivate it 
to seek always for exact facts. 

"Knowledge, in all its aspects is, then, a per- 
feet educator for those who do not wish to build 
on the flimsy foundation of approximate truth. 

"In pronouncing the word knowledge, we do 
not wish to speak of abstract studies which are 
only accessible to a small number ; we wish to 
express the thought of instruction embracing all 
things, even the most humble and ordinary. 
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"A. man from the ci^ was walking in the 
conntry one day, not far from a vast swamp. 

"All around it were a lew miserable huts, 
the shelter of some peasants whose business it 
was to gather the reeds from the borders, weav- 
ii^ them into large baskets to be sold afterward 
in the neighboring country. 

"Little by little twilight descended, slowty 
enveloping all things in a mist of ashy gray, and 
vapors arose from afar over the stagnant water. 

"The man from the city trembled, believing 
that he recognized fantoms in this moving 
vapor J he sought to flee, but, unfamiliar with 
the locality, he ran along the side of the swamp 
without fi riflin g the end of it. 

"Exhausted from fatigue and trembling with 
fear, he resolved to knock at one of the cabins. 

"He was welcomed by a basket-maker, to 
whom he related bis fright, adding that he was 
' unable to understand how this man found the 
courage to live in a place haunted in such a 
terrible way. 

"The peasant smiled and explained to the 
man, whose inteUectnal culture was, however, in- 
finitely superior to his own, by what pbenom- 
emm of evaporation these mirages were produced. 

"He demonstrated to him that these fantoms 
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wers 0DI7 harmless vapors, and the city man 
admired the knowledge which conuaon sense 
had taught the ignorant one." 

And Yoritomo concluded: 

"This peasant ga-ye there a proof of what 
self-control allied to common sense can do. 

"Instead of allowing himself to be infiaenced 
by appearances, he confined himself to reflec- 
tion, and observation aided by attention led 
him to a deduction resting on truth. 

"The essential factor of control is cool-headed- 
ness, which permits of seeing things in their 
tme light, and forbids us to gild them or to 
darken them, according to our state of mind 
at the time." 

The Shogan adds t 

"Fear, hideous fear, is a sentiment unknown 
to those whose soul commimes with self-con- 
trol and common sense. 

"The first of these qualities will produce a 
fizt resolution tending to calmness, at the same 
time that it makes a powerful appeal to ewA- 
headedness, which permits of reflection. 

"Fear is always the confession of a weakness 
which disavows struggle and wishes to ignore 
the name of adversary. 

" Cool-headedness is the evanescent examina- 
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tion of forces, either physical or intellectaal, 
with reference to supposed danger. 

' ' Without self -control cool-headedneaa can 
not exist; hut it only develops completely under 
the influence of common sense which dictates to 
it the reasons for its existence. 

" Cool-headedness, by leaving us our liberty 
of thought, enlightens ns undoubtedly on the 
nature of danger, at the same time that it sug- 
gests to ua the way to avoid it, if it really 
exists. 

"There can not he a question of fear for those 
who possess the faculties of which we have just 
spoken, for it is well known that, from the 
moment when the cause of fear is defined it 
ceases to exist; it becomes stupid illusion or a 
real enemy. 

"In the one case, as in the other, it ought 
not to excite anxiety any longer, but contempt 
or the desire to fight it. 

"For those whose mind is not yet strong 
enough to resolve on one or other of these de- 
cisions it will be well to take up again the argu- 
ment indicated in the preceding pages, and to 
say: 

"Either the object of my fear really exists, 
and, is this case, I must determine its nature 
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exactly, in order to oae the proper means first 
to combat it and then to conqiier it 

"Or it is only an illusion, and I am ^ing 
to seek actively for that which produces it, in 
order never again to fall into the error of whidi 
my senses have just been the dupes." 

Looking over these mannacripts, so rich in 
valuable advice, we find once more the follow- 
ing lines: 

" Self -control and cool-headedness are abova 
all necessary to aid in dissimulating impres- 
sions. 

"It M very bad to allow one of the speakers 
in a dial<% to read the mind of him who speaks 
to him like an open book. 

"He whose thoughts are imprest vividly on 
the surface is always placed at a glaring dis- 
advantage. 

"The thought of glorifying hypocri^ is far 
from our minds, for it has nothing to do with 
the attitude which we recommend. 

"The hypocrite strives to assume emotions 
which he does not feel. 

"The man gifted with cool-headedness is in. 
tent on never allowing them to be seen. 

"It keeps his adversary in ignorance of the 
effect produced by his reasoning and allows 
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him to take his chance, until the moment when, 
in spite of this feigned indifiference, he reveals 
himself and permits his mind to be seen. 

"Now, to know the designs of a rival, when 
he is ignorant of those that we have conceived, 
is one of the essential factors of SQCcesa. 

"In every way, he who is informed about the 
projects of his adversary walks preceded by a 
torch of light, while the adversary, if he can 
not divine his opponent's plans, continues to 
fight in darkness." 

The most elementary common sense counsels 
then cool-headedness when exchanging ideas, 
even when the discussion is of quite an amicable 
nature. 

From this habit there will result a veiy 
praiseworthy propensity to exercise Belf-eon- 
trol, which is only a sort of superior cool- 



It is also the cause of a noble pride, because it 
is more difficult to win a victory over one's pas- 
sions than to conquer ordinary enemies, and he 
who, with the support of common sense, suc- 
ceeds in ruling himself, can calculate, without 
arrogance, the hour when he will reign over 
the minds of others. 
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LESSON xn 

COHMOK SENSE DOES NOT EXCLUDE 
GREAT ASPIRATIONS 

"A TEBT commtHi error," says Toritomo, "is 
that which consists in classifying conaatm senao 
among the amorphous virtnes, only applicable 
to thii^ and to people whose fondamental prin- 
ciple is materiality. 

"This is 8 calamity which is spread broad- 
cast by fools who scatter their lirea to the four 
winds of caprice and extravagance. 

"Not only does common sense not ezclado 
beauty, but it really aids in its inception and 
protects its growth by maintaining the reasoqs 
which produced its appearance. 

"Without it, the reign of the most admired 
things would be of short duration, granting 
that the 4»rjit of logic had not prevented their 
productioE. 

"What is there more commendable than the 
love of work, devotion to science, ambition to 
sacoeedt 

"Conld all this exist if cemm^ sctsse did 
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B«t intervene to permit the derelopm^t of the 
dedaetiona on which are based the resolaticmB 
that inspired in ns these aspirations t 

"But this ia not all; iritboat logic, which per* 
mits 118 to give them solidity, the most serious 
resolations would soon become nothing bat 
vague projects, shattered as soon as formed. 

"In common sense lies the cause and the 
object of things. 

"It is common sense which makes us realize 
that difference that few persons are willing to 
analyze, and which lies between judgment and 
opiiiioa. 

"We almost always succeed in readily con- 
founding them, and from this mistake results 
a too-frequent cause of failures. 

"Opinion is a conviction which is capable of 
modification. 

"In addition to this, as it is based on mere 
indications and probability, it is rarely free 
from the personal element. 

"Opinion depends upon the favorite inclina- 
tion, npon the mood of the moment, uptm sundry 
considerations, which direct it almost always 
toward tke desired solution. 

"Also it results often from thoughtfulness or 
from the inexactness of the initial representation, 
,VJ2 
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irilieh m are plesaed to di^oise sli^tfy at firs^ 
then little "by little to color in aeeordanee with 
oar desires. 

"Falaehood does cot necessarily enter into 
this process of trieking things oat; it is, tfareo- 
quarters of the time, the result of an illofidtai 
which we are prone to perpetoate within os. 

"We are too often in the portion of the three 
wise mea who, while rommaging in an old sar- 
cophagas, diseorered a vase whose primitive 
function they were nnahle to determine with 
any certain^. 

"One of them was a poet and an idealist. 

"The second only prized positiTe things. 

"The third belonged to the category of 
melandioly people. 

"After a tew days deroted to special research 
work, they met together again in order to eom- 
mnnicate to each other their different opinions 
ahont the exhumed vase. 

" 'I have fonnd the secret,* said the first 

" 'I also,' affirmed the second. 

*' 'I equally have fonnd it,' replied the third. 

"And each one based his opinion on pre- 
conceived notions which reflected their bent of 

" 'This vase,' said the first, 'was intended 
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to hold inceDBe, whieli they bnnied a Gmt 
epoch, in the belief that the smoke dispelled the 
evil spirits.' 

" 'Nonsense I' cried ont the sectmd; 'this vase 
is a pot which at that time served as a recep- 
tacle for keeping spices.' 

" 'Not so!' insisted the third, 'it is an urn 
of antiquated design used for receiving tears; 
that is all.' 

"These three serious men were certamly sin- 
cere in giving explanations which each one of 
them declared decisive. They exprest opinions 
which they believed implicitly and which their 
respective natures directed irresistibly toward 
their peculiar bents of mind. 

"Judgment, in order to be free from all which 
is not common sense, ought then to put aside 
all personal predilections, all desire to form a 
conclusion to humor our inclinations. 

"Absolute impartiality of judgment is one 
of the rarest gifts and at the same time is the 
noblest quality which we can possess." 

We should then conclude, with the Shogmi, 
that conmion sense aids in the production of 
noble aspirations, and is not concerned only with 
Hiat which relates to materiality, as so many 
people would have us understand. 
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The I^pra i^iiloeoplier teaehes ns also the 
part whidi he assigns to the habitual practiae 
of goodneaa. 

"We are too eamlj persuaded," he says, 
"that goodness, like beaaty, is a gift of birth. 

"It is time to destroy an error rooted in oar 
minds for too many centuries. 

"Goodness is acquired by reasoning and Ic^c, 
as are so many other qualities, and it is c<mimon 
sense irtuch governs its formatioa. 

"Have we ever reflected over the sum total 
of annoyances that people, who are essentially 
wicked, add every day to those imposed upon 
them I^ circumstances t 

"Are we capable of appreciating the joys of 
life when impatience makes tlie nerves vibrate 
or when anger brandishes its torch in the bends 
and turns of the brain! 

"People who lack goodness are the first to be 
punished for their defect Serenity is unknown 
to them and they live in perpetnal agitation, 
caused by the irritation which they experience oa 
the slightest provocation." 

Common sense indicates then in an irrefutable 
way that there is every advantage in being good. 

And Yoritomo proves it to ns, by using his 
favorite syllogism: 
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"Happiness," he says, "consists above sU of 
harmony and of -absence of sorraw. 

"Wickedness, 1^ inspiring us with discontent 
and anger, disturbs this harmony. 

"We must, therefore, banish wickedness, that 
we may cultivate goodness, which is the creator 
of harmony," 

Continuing still farther the same ai^nment, 
he adds : 

' ' Common sense would have the tendency even 
to make as promise to be good, so as to satisfy 



"Ooodness. creates smiles; to sow happiness 
aronnd one, is a way of having neither eyes nor 
heart offended by the sight of people in tears; 
it is the eliciting of an agreeable joy, whose 
rays will shed a golden light over our life ; is it 
tiot more pleasing to hear the ring of lan^ter 
than to listen to painful sobst" 

So, we should never lose an opportunity of 
being good and that without mental reservation. 

Gratitude is not the possession of every soul 
kad he who does good may expect to receive 
ingratitude. 

He will not suffer from it, if he has done good, 
uot in the way a creditor does who intends to 
come on the very day appointed to claim his 
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debt, bat as a pver who fulfils his misfflon from 
which he is expecting a personal aatisfactioii, 
without thinking of any acknowledgment for 
what he has done. 

If the debtor is filled with gratitude, the jc^ 
of being good is that much increased. 

There is a species of common sense of a 
particularly noble quality that is called moral 
sense and which the Sht^on defines thus : 

"The moral sense is the common sense of the 
Boul; it is the superior power of reasoning which 
stands before ns that we may be prevented from 
passively following our instincts; it is by its 
assistance that we succeed without too much 
difficulty ^ climbing the steep paths of duty. 
1 "This sense discerns an important qnalily, 
which puts us on our guard against the danger 
of certain theories, whose brilliancy might 
seduce us. 

"It is the moral sense which indicates to us 
the point of delimitation separating legitimate 
concessions from forbidden license. 

"It allows us to go as far as the dangerous 
place where the understanding with conscience 
mi^t become compromised and, by reasoning, 
proves to us that there would be serious dai^r 
in proceeding further. 
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"It is the moral sense Trhicli distin^ishes 
civilized man from the brute ; it is the regnlator 
of the movements of the sotd and the faithful 
indicator of the actions which depend on it." 

We most really pity those who are deprived 
of moral sense for they are the prey of all the 
impulses created in them by the brute-natnre, 
which sleeps in the depths of eaeh homau 
creature. 

The man whose moral sense is developed will 
live at peace with himself, for he will only know 
the evil of doubt when he realizes the satis- 
faction of having conquered it. 

Moral sense, like common sense, is formed by 
reasoning and is fostered by the practise of 
constant application. 

it is the property of those who avoid evil, 
as others avoid the spatter of mud, through 
horror of the stains which result from it. 

Those who do not have this apprehension 
flounder about, cover themselves with mud^ sink 
in it and finally are swallowed up. 

Yoritomo again takes up the defense of com- 
mon sense, with reference to the arts. 

"Can one imagine," he says, "a painter con- 
ceiving a picture and grouping his ^ures in such 
a w^ as to violate the rules of eommaa sensef 
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"We should be doomed, if this were tme, to 
see men as tall as oak-trees and houses resem- 
bling chQdres's toy constnictionB, placed with- 
ont reference to eqnilibrinm among green or 
pink animals, whose legs had qaeer shapes. 

"Madmen represent satore thus, which seems 
to them oatlined in strange forms. 

"But people of common sense reprodace 
things just as sound judgment conceives of 
them; if they throw around them at times the 
halo of bean^ which seems exaggerated, let ns 
not decry them, 

"Beauty exists everywhere; it dwells in the 
most humble objects, makes all around ns re- 
splendent and, if we refuse to see it, we are 
blinded by an unjust prejudice, or our minds 
are not open to the facnlty of contemplation. 

"It is revealed above all to those who culti- 
vate common sense and reject the sophistries of 
untruth that th^ may sarround themselvea 
with truth. 

"Such people despise meanness; they adopt 
en immntable role, reasoning, which permits 
them to deduce, to judge, and afterward to 
produce. 

"All beantifnl creations are derived from 
tluB source. 
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"The most admirable inveDtioiiB would never 
have been known if commtm sense had not 
helped them to be produced, strengtheninf; those 
who conceived them by the support of logie, 
which demonstrated to them the truth of their 
presumptions. 

"Authority follows, based on the experience 
which, by maintaining the effect of ja<^m»nt, 
has armed them with the strength of the mind, 
the true glory of peaceful conquerors." 

Would one not say that the Shc^nm, in 
writing these lines, foresaw the nu^nificent 
efforts which we are witnessing each day and 
that from the depths of time he caught a glimpse 
of these brave conquerors of the air and of 
bpace, whose great deeds, seeming at times the 
result of a crazy temerity, are in reality only 
homage rendered to common sense, which has 
permitted them to calculate the value of their 
initiative without mistake? 

And one can not be denied the pleasure of 
entering once more iuto close communion of 
thought with the old philosopher when he s^^ : 

"Enthusiasm is of crystal but conunon settse 
is of brass.*' 
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